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“WATER!—WATER, MATE, FOR THE LOVE OF HEAVEN!” 
(See page 9.) 
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The House Under 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SECOND ATTACK ON CZERNY'S HOUSE, 





a HE shot was fired and answered 
: y>| at the lower gate. We had 
looked for that: for that we 
had been waiting during the 
watching hours. They would 
attack the lesser reef, we said, 
and our own good men, standing sentinels, 
would flash the news of it to us, and the gun 
would do the rest. Dark as it was, the 
blackest hour the island had given us, never- 
theless by daylight we had trained our barrels 
upon the reef, and now took aim in all 
confidence. ‘Twice we whistled shrilly to 
warn our men ; twice we heard their answer- 
ing voices. Then the gun belched forth its 
hail of shot and the challenge was thrown 
down. 

** Give it to them, Dolly!” I cried, my brain 
afire at the call of action; “ for every honest 
seaman’s sake, give it to them, lad! We'll tell 
of this to morrow—aye, Dolly, we'll tell a great 
story yet!” 

He answered me with a boy’s glad cry; I 
do believe it was like a game to him. 

“Pass here, pass here!” he kept crying ; 
‘*we have them every time! In with the 
shot, Seth—in with it! Don’t keep them 
waiting! Oh, captain, what a night!” 

The others said nothing; even’ Peter 
Bligh’s tongue was still in that surpassing 
moment. The doubt of it defied words. 
We knew nothing, nor could we do aught but 
leave our fortune to the darkness of the night. 
The rogues who fell, the rogues who stood, 
the boats that came on, the boats that with- 
drew, of these we were ignorant. All was 
hidden from our eyes ; the veil of the night 


cloaked from us the work we had done. If 
Vol. xxiv.—1, 


men cried in agony, if groans mocked angry 
boasts, if we heard the splashing of the oars, 
the hoarse command, the vile blasphemy, 
the rest was in imagination’s keeping. The 
outposts of Czerny’s crew, we said, had 
tried to rush the gate where our own men 
watched ; but our own were behind the steel 
doors now and the gun’s hail swept the barren 
rock. The dawn would show us the harvest 
we had reaped. 

Now the volleys rolled their thunder right 
away to the hills of Ken’s Island, and the 
whistling of the bullets was like the singing 
of unsee.i birds above our heads; there 
were oases of red flame in the waste of 
blackness ; we heard oaths and cries, com- 
mands roared hoarsely across the water, 
voices triumphant and voices in despair; 
and then came the first great silence. What- 
ever had befallen on the rock, those who 
sought to force the lesser gate were, for the 
moment, driven back. Even little Dolly, 
mad at the gun like one whom no reason 
could restrain, heard me at last and obeyed 
my command. 


“Cease firing, lad!” roared I, “ cease 
firing! Would you shoot the sea? Yonder’s 


the captain’s whistle. It means that the 
danger’s nearer. Aye, stand by, lads,” I said, 
*‘and look out for it.” 

We swung the gun round sso that it faced 
the basin before us, and, rifles ready, we 
peered again in the lowering darkness. About 
me now I could hear the deep breathing of 
my comrades, and see their crouching 
figures, and say that every nerve was tautened, 
every faculty awakened. Shielded by the 
night, those hidden boats were creeping up 
to us foot by foot. Whatever had been done 
at the lesser gate had been done as a ruse, 
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I did not doubt. Czerny’s goal was the 
greater door we held so desperately; his 
desire was to win possession of that house 
wherein lay life and treasure and lasting 
security. 

I counted twenty, no man speaking, and 
then i raised my voice. Dimly, in the 
shadows, I made out the shape of a long-boat 
drifting to the brink ; and to Dolly I said :— 

“ Let go—-in Heaven's name, let go, lad !” 

He stood to 
the gun with a 
cry of defiance 
and blazed into 
the darkness. 
The drifting 
boat lurched 
and sagged and 


turned her 
beam to the 
seas. I could 


distinguish the 
faces of men, 
ferocious and 
threatening, as 
they peered 
upward to the 
rock; I saw 
other boats 
looming over 
the dark water ; 
I heard the 
ringing com- 
mand, “In at 
them ! Down 
with them!” 
and then, I 
think, for many 


minutes to- 
gether I fired 
wildly at the 
figures before 
me, swung 
round now to 


this side, now 
to that; was 
unconscious of 
the bullets 
splintering the 
rock or of the -lead shower pouring on us. 
The battle raged ; we were at the heart of it. 
What should a man remember then but 
those who counted upon him ? 

Now, you have imagined this picture, and 
you seem to stand with me upon that spit of 
rock, that defiant crag in the great Pacific 
Ocean, with the darkness of heaven above 
and the darkness of the sea below, with the 
belching guns and the spitting rifles, the yells 


“HE STOOD TO THE GUN WITH A CRY OF DEFIANCE 
AND BLAZED INTO THE DARKNESS.” the 







of agony and the crouching figures, the hearts 
beating high and the sweating faces; and just 
as the outcome was hidden from me and I 
knew not from minute to minute whether it 
were life or death to us, so will you share the 
meaning of that suspense and all the terror 
of it. From every side now the rain of shot 
was poured in upon us, the unceasing torrent 
came ; above, below, ringing upon the iron 
shield, scattering deadly fragments, ploughing 
the waters, it 
fell like a wave 
impotent, a 
broken sea 
whose spindrift 
even could not 
harm us. For 
a good ring of 
steel fenced us 
about ; we held 
the turret, and 
we laughed at 
the madness 
below. 

* Round with 
the gun!” I 
would cry, again 
and again; 
“round with 
her, Dolly. Let 
them have it 
everywhere. No 
favours this 
night, my lad; 
full measure 
and overflowing 

let them have 
it, for Miss 
Ruth’s sake !” 

His joyous 
“Aye, aye, sir!” 
was a thing to 
hear. Nosailor 
of the old time, 
black with powder, mad on a 
slippery deck, fought, I swear, 
as we four in that shelter of 
turret. Clear as in the 

sun’s day were the waves 
about us while the crimson flame leaped out. 
Crouched all together, the sweat upon our 
foreheads, smoke in our eyes, the wild delight 
of it quickening us, we blazed at the enemy 
unseen ; we said that right was with us. 

There were, so far as I could make out, 
six boats set to the attack upon the great 
gate, and seventy or eighty men manning 
them. Acting together on such a plan as a 
master-mind had laid down for them, they 














tried to rush the rock from four points of the 
compass, trusting, it may be, that one boat, 
at least, would land its crew upon the plateau. 
And in this they were successful. Pour shot 
upon them as we might, search every quarter 
with the flying shells, nevertheless one boat 
touched the rock in spite of us, one crew 
leaped up in frenzy toward the turret. So 
sudden it was, so unlooked for, that great 
demoniacal figures seemed upon us even 
while we said that the seas were clear. 
Whirling their knives, yelling’ one to the 
other, some slipping on the slimy weed, 
others, more sure in foothold, making for 
the turret’s height, the mutineers fell upon 
us like a hurricane and so beat us down that 
my heart sank away from me, and I said that 
the house was lost and little Ruth Bellenden 
their prey at last. 

“Stand by the gun—by the gun to the 
last, if you love your life!” I cried to Dolly 
Venn. ‘ Do you, Peter, old comrade, follow 
me; I am going to clear the rock. You will 
help me to do that, Peter?” 

“Help you, captain! Aye,” roared he, 
“if it was the ould divil himself in a 
travelling caravan, I’d help you!” 

He swung his rifle by the barrel as he 
spoke the words and, bringing it down crash, 
he cleaved the skull of a great ruffian whose 
face was already glowering down from the 
turret’s rim. Nothing, I swear, in all that 
night was more wonderful than the sang froid 
of this great Irishman (as he would call him- 
self in fighting moods) or the merry words 
which he could find for us even then in the 
very crisis of it, when hope seemed gone and 
the worst upon us. For Peter knew well what 
I was about when I leapt from the turret 
and charged down upon the mutineers. A 
dozen men, perchance, had gained foothold 
on the rock. We must drive them back, he 
said ; stand face to face with them, let the 
odds be what they might. 

“Good luck to my arm this hour and 
light for the bald places!” cries he, leaping 
to the ground and whirling his musket like a 
demon. Seth Barker, do not doubt, was on 
his heels—trust the carpenter to be where 
danger was! I could hear him grunting even 
above that awful din. He fought like ten, 
and wherever he swung his musket there he 
left death behind him. 

. 5o follow us as we leap from the turret, 
and hurl ourselves upon that astonished crew. 
Black as the place was, tremulous the light, 
nevertheless the cabined space, the open 
plateau, was our salvation. I saw figures 
before me; faces seemed to look into my 
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own ; and as a battle-axe of old time, so my 
rifle’s butt would fall upon them. Heaven 
knows I had the strength of three and I[ 
used it with three’s agility, now shooting 
them down, now hitting wildly, thrust here, 
thrust there, bullets singing about my ears, 
haunting cries everywhere. Aye, how they 
went under! What music it was, those 
crashing blows upon head and breast, the 
loud report, the gurgling death-rattle, the 
body thrown into the sea, the pitiful screams 
for mercy! And yet the greater wonder, 
perhaps, that we lived to tell of it. Twelve 
against three ; yet a craven twelve, remember, 
who feared to die and yet must fight to live ! 
And to nerve our arms a woman’s honour, 
and, to guide us aright, the watchword: 
“ Home !” 

I fought my way to the water’s edge, and 
then turned round to see what the others 
were doing. ‘There were two upon Peter 
Bligh at that moment, but one fell headlong 
as I took a step toward them; and the 
other’s driving-knife fell on empty air, and 
the man himself, struck full between the 
eyes, rolled dead into the lapping sea. 

“Well done, Peter, well done!” I cried, 
wildly ; and then, as though it were an 
answer to my boasts, something fell upon my 
shoulder like a great weight dropped from 
above, and I went down headlong upon the 
rock. Turning as I fell, I clutched a 
human throat, and, closing my fingers upon 
it, he and I, the man out of the darkness 
and the fool who had forgotten his eyes, 
went reeling over and over like wild beasts 
that seek a hold and would tear and bite 
when the moment comes. Aye, how I held 
him, how near his eyes seemed to mine, 
what gasping sounds he uttered, how his 
feet fought for foothold on the rock, how 
his hand felt for the knife at his girdle! And 
I had him always, had him surely ; and seek- 
ing to force himself upward, the slippery rock 
gave him no foothold, and he slipped at last 
from my very fingers, and some great fish, 
hidden from me, drew him down to the 
water and I saw the waves close above his 
mouth. Henceforth there were but three 
men left at the gate of Czerny’s house. 
They were three who, even at that time, 
could thank God because the peril was 
turned. 


We beat the twelve off, as I have told you, 
and for an hour at least no fresh attack 
was made on the rock. The sharpest eye 
now could not detect boats in the darkness ; 
the sharpest ear could not distinguish the 
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muffled splash of oars. We lvy all together 


in the turret, and very methodically, as 
seamen will, we stanched our wounds and 
That we had some 


asked, “ What next?” 
hurt of such 
an affray goes 
without say- 
ing. My own 
shoulder was 
bruised and 
aching; the 
blood still 
trickled down 
Peter Bligh’s 
honest face 
from the knife- 
wound that 
had gashed his 
forehead; Seth 
Barker pressed 
his hand to a 
jagged side 
and said that 
it was nothing. 
But for these 
scratches we 
cared little, 
and when our 
comrades 
hailed us from 
the lesser gate, 
their “All’s 
well!” made 
us glad men indeed. In 
spite of it all, one of us, 
at least, I witness, could 
tell himself, “It is possibie — by 
Heaven, it is possible—that we shall 


see the day!” That we had beaten 
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below if you cover the door; and I can keep 
the sea. It’s lucky Czerny loop-holed this 
place, anyway. If ever I meet him, I shall 
quote poetry: ‘He nursed the pinion which 
impelled the steel.’ It would about 
make him mad, captain !” 

** Aye,” says Peter Bligh, “ poetry 
is well enough, as my*poor old 
father used to say; but poetry 
never reefed a to’gallan’ sail in a 
hurricane and 
isn’t going to 
begin this 
night. It’s 
thick heads 
you need, lad, 
and good, 
sound sense 
inside of ’em! 
As for what 
the captain 
says, I do hold 
it, truly. But, 
Lord! I’m like 
a boy at a fair 
when the 
crowns are 
cracking, and 
angels them- 
selves wouldnt 
keep me back.” 

“vy ou'e 
affright them, 
Mister Bligh,” 
puts in Seth 
Barker, “ you'd 
affright them 

asking your 
pardon — with 


off the first attack was not to be «sue sispraay nock GAVE NIM KO FOUTHOLD. your land- 
doubted. Wherever the mutineers gwich !” 


had gone to, they no longer rowed in the 
loom of the gate. And yet I knew that the 
time must be short; day would not serve 
them nor the morning light. The dark must 
decide it. 

“They will come again, Peter, and it will 
be before the dawn,” said I, when one thing 


and another had been mentioned and no 
word of their misfortune. “It’s beyond 
expectation to suppose anything else. If this 


house is to be taken, they must take it in the 
dark. And more than that, lads,” said I, “it 
was a foolish thing for us to go among them 
as we did and to fight it out down yonder 
We are safer in the turret—safer, by a long 
way !” 

“T thought so all the time, sir,” answered 
Dolly Venn, wisely. “They can never get 


“What!” cries Peter, as though in amaze- 
ment; “did I say things that oughtn’t to be 
said? Well, you surprise me, Barker, you 
do surprise me!” 

Well, I was glad to hear them talk like 
this, for jest is better than the coward’s 
“if” ;:and men who can face death with a 
laugh will win life before your craven any 
day. But for the prone figures on the rock, 
looking up with their sightless eyes, or 
huddled in cleft and cranny—but for them, 
I say, and distant voices on the sea, and the 
black shape of Ken’s Island, we four might 
have been merry comrades in a ship’s cabin, 
smoking a pipe in the morning watch and 
looking gladly for dawn and a welcome 
shore. ‘That this content could long endure 
was, beyond all question, impossible. Never- 
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theless, when next we started up and gripped 
our rifles and cried “Stand by!” it was not 
any alarm from the sea that brought us to 
our feet, but a sudden shout from the house 
below, a rifle-shot echoing in the depths, a 
woman’s voice, and then a man’s rejoinder ; 
a figure appearing without any warning at 
the stairs-head, the figure of a huge man, 
vast and hulking, with long yellow hair, 
and fists clenched and arms outstretched— 
a man who took one scared look round 
him and then leaped wildly into the 
sea. Now this, you may imagine, was the 
most surprising event of all that eventful 
night. So quickly did it come upon-us, so 
little did we look fcr it, that when Kess 
Denton, the yellow man, stood at the open 
gate and uttered a loud and piercing yell of 
defiance, not one among us could lift a 
rifle, not one thought of plan or action. 
There the fellow was, laughing like a maniac. 
Why he came, whence he came, no man 
could tell. But he leaped into the sea and 
the night engulfed him, and only his mock- 
ing laugh told us that he lived. 

““Kess Denton!” cried I, my head dazed 
and my words coming in a torrent; “ Kess 
Denton. Then there’s mischief below, lads 

mischief, I swear!” 

Clair-de-Lune answered me—old Clair-de- 
Lune, standing in a blaze of light ; for they 
had switched on the lamps below, and the 
vein of the reef stood out suddenly like some 
silver monster breathing on the surface of 
the sea. Clair-de-Lune answered me, I say, 
and his words were the most terrible I had 
heard since first I came to Ken’s Island. 

“The water is in!” he cried, “ the water is 
in the house !” 

I saw it as ina flash. This man we had 
neglected to hunt from the caverns below, 
striking at us in the supreme moment, had 
opened trap or window and let the sea pour 
in the labyrinth below. The water was flood- 
ing Czerny’s house. 

“Now,” I cried, “you don’t mean that, 
Clair-de-Lune? Then what of the men in 
the engine-room? How will it fare with 
Captain Nepeen ?” 

Doctor Gray stood behind the old French- 
man, and, limping up to my side, he leaned 
against the rock and began to speak of it 
very coolly. 

‘‘The water is in,” be said, “but it will 
not flood the higher rooms, for they are 
above sea-level. We are saving what pro- 
visions we can, and the men below are 
all right. As for Nepeen, we must get him 
off in a boat somehow, It is the water I am 
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thinking of, captain ; what are we going to 
do for water ?” 

I sat upon the rock at his side and buried 
my face in my hands. All that terrible day 
seemed to culminate in this overwhelming 
misfortune. Driven on the one hand by the 
sea, on the other by these figures of the dark- 
ness, doomed, it might be, to hunger and 
thirst on that desolate rock, four good 
comrades cut off from us by the sea’s inter- 
vening, the very shadows full of dangers, 
what hope had we, what hope of that brave 
promise spoken to little Ruth but- three short 
hours ago? 

“ Doctor,” I said at last, “if we are not at 
the bottom of it now, we never shall be. But 
we are men, and we will act as men should. 
Let the women stand together in the great hall 
until the sea drives them out. If water is 
our need, I am ashore to Ken’s Island 
to-morrow.to get it. As for Nepeen, we 
have a boat and we have hands to man it; 
we'll fetch Captain Nepeen, doctor,” said I. 

He nodded his head and appeared to be 
thinking deeply. Old Clair-de-Lune was the 
next to utter a sensible thing. 

“The man flood the house,” said he, “ but 
no sure he get to ship. If he drown, Czerny 
know nothing. I say turn out the lamp— 
wait !” 

“ As true a word as the night has spoken,” 
said 1; “if Kess Denton does not reach the 
boats, they won’t hear the story. We'll keep 
it close enough, lads, and Captain Nepeen 
will learn it soon enough. Do you whistle, 
Dolly, and get an answer. I hope sincerely 
it is all well with them still.” 

He whistled across the sea, and after a 
long minute of waiting a distant voice cried, 
“All’s well!” For the hour at least our 
comrades were safe. Should we say the 
same of them when daylight came ? 


The dark fell with greater intensity as the 
dawn drew near. I thought that it typified 
our own black hour, when it seemed that fate 
had nothing left for us but a grave beneath 
the seas or the eternal sleep on the island 
shore. 


Another hour passed, and the dawn was 
nearer. I did not know then (though I 
know now) what kept Czerny’s crew in the 
shadows, or why we heard nothing of them. 
Once, indeed, in the far distance where 
the yacht lay anchored, gun-shots were fired, 
and were answered from some boat lying 
southward by the island; but no other 
message of the night was vouchsafed to us, 
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**] SAT UPON THE ROCK AT HIS SIDE AND BURIED MY FACE IN MY HANDS.” 


no other omen to be heard. In the gloom 
of the darkened house women watched, men 
kept the vigil and prayed for the day. Would 
the light never come ; would that breaking 
East never speed its joyous day? Ah! who 
could tell? Who, in the agony of waiting, 
ever thinks aright or draws the truthful 
picture ? 

There was no new attack, I say, nor any 
sure news from the caverns below. From 
time to time men went to the stairs-head and 
watched the seas washing green and slimy 
in the corridors, or spoke of them beating 
upon the very steps of the great hall and 
threatening to rise up and up until they 
engulfed us all and conquered even the 
citadel we held. Nevertheless, iron gates 
held them back. Not vainly had Czerny’s 
master-mind foreseen such a misfortune as 
this. Those tremendous doors which divided 
the upper house from its fellow were stronger 
than any sluice-gates, more sure against the 


water's advance. We held 
the upper house ; it was ours 
while we could breathe in it 
or find life’s sustenance there. 

Now, I saw Miss Ruth in 
the hour of dawn and she 
stood with us for a little 
while at the open gate and 
there spoke so brightly of 
to-morrow, so lightly of this 
hour, that she helped us to 
forget, and made men of us 
once more. 

“ They will not come again 
to-night, Jasper,” she said ; 
“T feel, I know it! Why 
should they wait ? Something 
has happened, and something 
spells ‘Good luck.’ Oh, yes, 
I have seen that for the last 
hour. Things must be worse 
before they mend, and they 
are mending now. The gale 
will come at dawn and we 
shall all go ashore, you and 
I together, Jasper !” 

** Miss Ruth,” said I, “ that 
would be the happiest day in 
all my life. You bring the 
dawn always, wherever you 


go, the good sunlight and 
God’s blue sky! It has been 
day for me while I heard 


your voice and said that I 
might serve you!” 

She would not answer me ; 
but, as though to give my 
words their meaning, we had watched but 
a little while longer on the rock when 
suddenly out of the East the grey light 
winged over to us, and, spreading its wonder- 
rays upon the seas, it rolled the black veil 
back and showed us height and valley, sea 
and land, the white-capped breakers and the 
dim heavens beyond them. Many a dawn 
have I watched and waited for on the heart 
of the desolate sea, but never one which 
carried to me such a message as then it 
spake, the joy of action and release, the light 
of life and hope, the clarion call, uplifting, 
awakening! For I knew that in day our 
salvation lay, and that the terrible night was 
for ever passed; and every faculty being 
quickened, the mind alert, the eyes no longer 
veiled, I stretched out my arms to the sun 
and said, “ Thank God!” 


It was day, and the fresh sea answered its 
appeal. Coming quickly as day will in the 
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great Pacific, we had scarce seen that vast 
rim of the East lift itself above the sparkling 
water when all the scene was opened to us, 
the picture of boats and water and wave- 
washed reef made clear as in some scene of 
stageland. As with one tongue, realizing a 
mighty truth, we cried, “ The ship is gone; 
the ship has sailed !” 

It was true, all true. Where at sundown 
there had been a yacht anchored in the 
offing, now at daybreak no yacht was to 
be seen. Darkness, which had been the 
ally of Czerny’s men, had helped the man 
himself to flee from them to an unknown 
haven where their vengeance should not 
reach him. By night had he fled, and by 
day would he mock these, his creatures. 
Drifting there in the open boats, the rising 
seas beginning to wash in upon them, 
hunger and thirst their portion, the rebels 
were at no pains to hide their secret from us. 

We knew that they had been called back 
by these overwhelming tidings of the master- 
trick, and we asked what heart they would 
have to sell their lives for the man who 
betrayed them ? 

Would they not look to us for the satis- 
faction the chief rogue denied to them? 
We, as they, were left helpless in that woeful 
place. Before us, as before them, lay the 
peril of hunger and of thirst, the death-sleep 
or the greater mercy. And who should ask 
them to accept it without a last supreme 
attempt, a final assault, which should mend 
all or end all? Driven to the last point, to 
the last point would they go to grasp that 
foothold of the seas, and to drive us from 
the rock whereon life might yet be had. 

“Lads,” I said, “the story is there as the 
man has written it. We have no quarrel with 
yon poor creatures nor they with us; but 
they will find one. We cannot help them ; 
they cannot help us. We'll wait for the end 

—just wait for it.” 

I spoke with a confidence which time did 
not justify. Just as the dawn had put new 
life into us, so it had steeled the hearts of 
this derelict crew and nerved it for any 
desperate act. For long we watched the 
rogues rowing hither, thither; now in the 
island’s shadows, now coming toward us, 
but never once raising a rifle or uttering a 
threat. In the end they came all together, 
waving a sail upon a pole; and while they 
appeared to row for the lesser gate they 
accompanied the act with soft words and a 
protest of their honesty. 

“Tis after a truce they are,” says Peter 
Bligh, presently, “and that’s a poor thing, 

Vol, xxiv,—2, 
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anyway. My poor father used to say, ‘ Knock 
‘em on the head first and sign the papers 
afterwards.’ He was a kind-hearted gentle- 
man, and did a lot of good in the world !” 

“He must have done, Peter,” said 1; “he 
must have done a power of good, hearing the 
little you say about him. “Tis a pity the old 
gentleman isn’t here this day to preach his 
kindness to yonder rogues. ‘They look in 
need of a friendly hand ; indeed, they do.” 

Well, the laugh was turned on Peter ; but, 
as a matter of fact, he spoke sense, and I 
understood as well as he did the risk of 
parley with the wreckers, even though they 
did not seem to have any fight left in them— 
a fact which old Clair-de-Lune was the first 
to observe. 

“They not fire gun this morning,” says the 


old man. “All starve, hungry. Czerny gone. 
What for they fight? They no stomach 
left.” 


“* Meaning they've no heart in them,” puts 
in Doctor Gray, at his side. ‘“ Aye, that’s 
true, and a bit of human nature, too. You 
cannot fight every day any more than you 
can make love every day. It comes and 
goes like a fever. They had their square 
meal last night, and they are not taking any 
this morning. I should not be afraid of 
them if 1 were you, captain.” 

“IT never was,” said I, bluntly ; “I never 


was, doctor. There’s not enough on my 
conscience for that. But I do believe you 
speak truly. Making love is more in their 


line this watch. Ask Dolly Venn there. 
From what I saw between him and little 
Rosamunda down below, he’s an authority 
on that point. Eh, Dolly, lad,” said I to 
him, “you could make love every day, 
couldn’t you ?” 

The lad flushed all over his face at the 
charge, and Peter Bligh, he said something 
about “Love one another” being in the 
Bible, “which must mean many of ’em, and 
not one in particular,” says he. And what 
with the laugh and the jest, and the new 
confidence which the sight of those poor 
driven souls put into us, we came all 
together to the sea’s edge, and, scarcely 
cocking a rifle at them, we hailed the long- 
boats and got their story. 

“ Ahoy, there! And what port d’you 
think you’re making for?” cries Peter Bligh, 
in a voice that might have split the waters. 

They replied to him, standing up in the 
boat and stretching out their sunburnt, hairy 
arms to us :— 

“ Water !—water, mate, for the love of 
Heaven !” 
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“ And how do you know,” cries Peter back 
to them, “how do you know that we’ve water 
for ourselves ?” 

“ Why, Barebones saw to that,” says one of 
them, no doubt meaning Czerny thereby ; 
“Barebones saw to that, though precious 
little of it the lubber drank !” 

“ He’s off, is Barebones,” says another ; 
“oh, trust Barebones! Bones-and-Biscuits 
puts to sea last night, ‘cause he’s a duty to 
perform in ’Frisco, he ’as. ‘Trust Bones-and- 
Biscuits to turn up righteous when the 
trumpet blows!” 

And another, said he :— 

“T wish I had his black head under my 
boot this minute! My mouth’s all sand and 
my throat is stuck! Aye, mates,” says he, 
“ you'll moisten my poor tongue—same as is 
wrote in the Scriptures !” 

There were other entreaties ; some of them 
spoke to us in French, the most part in 
German. Of the boats that were left, two 
had rowed away for the lesser gate, but 
five drifted about our rock and drew so close 
that we could have tossed a biscuit to them. 
Never have I seen a crowd of faces more 
repulsive, or jowls so repellent. Iron-limbed 
men, fat Germans, sleek Frenchmen, Greeks, 


niggers, some armed with rifles, some with 
fearsome knives, they squatted all together 
in the open boats and roared together for 


pity and release. ‘Then, for the first time, I 
was able to see how cruelly Czerny’s gun had 
dealt with them in the darkness of the night. 
It was horrible to see the mangled limbs, the 
open wounds, the matted hair, the gaping 
faces of these creatures of a desperado’s mad 
ambition. The boats themselves were splin- 
tered and hacked as though heavy hatchets 
had beaten them. I could wonder no longer 
that they called the truce ; and yet, knowing 
why they called it, what was I to do? Let 
them set foot on the plateau, and we, but a 
handful at the best, might be swept into the 
sea like flies from a wall. I say that I was 
at my wits’ end. Every merciful instinct 
urged me to give them water ; every prudent 
voice cried, *“* Beat them off.” 

“If there’s fight in that lot, I’m as black 
as yonder nigger!” said Peter Bligh, when 
he had looked at them a little while, very con 
temptuously. “Not a kick to-day among 
the lot of them, by Jericho. But you cannot 
give them water, captain,” he goes on, “for 
you've little to give.” 

Clair-de-Lune, thinking deeper, was, never- 
theless, for a stern refusal. 

“Keep them off, captain, that’s my 
advice,” says he. “They very desperate, 
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dangerous men. They drink water, then cut 
throat. Make ear deaf and say cistern all 
empty. They think you die, and they wait ; 
but come aboard—no, not at all!” 

Now, I knew that this was reason, and 
when Doctor Gray and Captain Nepeen 
added their words to the Frenchman’s I 
stepped down to the water’s edge and made 
my answer. 

“T’ll give you water willingly, men, if 
you'll show me where it is to be found,” said 
I; “ but we cannot give what we haven’t got, 
and that’s common sense! We're dry here, 
and if it’s bad luck for one it’s bad luck for 
all. The glass says rain,” I went on; “ we'll 
wait for it together and have done with all 
this nonsense.” 

They heard me to the end ; but ignorant, 
perhaps, of my meaning they continued to 
whine, “‘ Water, water,” and when I repeated 
that we had no water, one of them, leaping 
up in the boat, fired his rifle point-blank 
at Captain Nepeen, who fell without a word 
stone-dead at my side. 

“Good heavens !” said I, “ they’ve shot the 
captain dead.” 

The suddenness of it was awful; just a 
gun flashing, a gasping cry, an honest man 
leaping up and falling lifeless. And then 
something that would never move or speak 
again. ‘The crews themselves, I do believe, 
were as dazed by it as we were. They could 
have shot us, I witness, where we stood, 
every man of us, but, in God’s mercy, they 
never thought of that ; and turning on their 
own man they tore the rifle from his hand 
and, striking him down with a musket, they 
sent him headlong into the sea. 

“ Witness we've no part in it!” they roared. 
“ Jake Bilbow did it, and he was always a bad 
‘un! You won't charge fifty with one man’s 
deed! Down under with the arms, mates— 
we've no need of ’em !” 

Well, we heard them in amazement. Not 
a man had moved among us; the body was 
untouched at our feet. From the boats them- 
selves ruffians were casting their rifles pell- 
mell into the sea. Never at the wildest 
hazard would I have named this for the end 
of it. They cast their rifles into the sea and 
rowed unarmed about us. To the end of it, 
I think, they feared the gun with a fear that 
was nameless and lasting, nor did they 
know that the turret was empty—how should 
they ? ; 

It was a swift change ; to me it seemed as 
though the day had conjured up this wonder. 
None the less, the perplexity of it remained, 
nor could I choose a course even under these 
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new circumstances. Of water I had none 
to give; our own condition, indeed, was 
little better than that of these unhappy 
creatures in the boats about me. The sea 
flooded the house below us ; the great engine 
no longer throbbed; our women were 
huddled together at the stairs-head, seeking 
air and light ; the fog loomed heavy on Ken’s 
Island ; no ship’s sail brought hope to our 
horizon. What should I say, then, to the 
mutineers, how answer them? I could but 
protest: “We are as you; we must face it 
together.” 


Now, I have told you that both the greater 
and the lesser gate of Czerny’s house were 
hewn in the pinnacles of rock rising up above 
the highest tides, and offering there a foot- 
hold and an anchorage ; but you must not 
think that these were the only caps of the 
reef which thrust themselves out to the 
sea. For there were others, rounded domes 
of tide-washed rock, treacherous ledges, little 
craggy steeples, sloping shelves, which low 
water gave up to the sun and where a man 
might walk dry-shod. To such strange 
places the long-boats turned when we would 
have none of them. Convinced, maybe, 
that our own case was no better than theirs, 


II 


the men, in desperation, and cramped with 
long confinement in the boats, now pushed 
their bows into the swirling waters ; and fol- 
lowing each other, as sheep will follow a 
leader, they climbed out upon the barren 
rocks and lay there in a state of dejection 
defying words. Nor had we any heart to 
turn upon them and drive them off. Little 
did the new day we desired so ardently bring 
to us. The sky, gloomy above the blackening, 
angry seas, was like a mock upon our bravest 
hopes. Let a few hours pass and the night 
would come again. ‘This was but an inter- 
lude in which man could ask of man, * What 
next?” We feared to speak to the women 
lest they should know the truth. 

The men crawled upon the sea-washed 
rocks, I say, and there the judgment of God 
came upon them. So awful was the scene 
my eyes were soon to behold that I take 
up my pen with hesitation even now to write 
of it; and as I write some figure of the 
shadows comes before me and seems to say, 
“You cannot speak of it! It is of the past, 
forgotten!” And, certainly, if I could make 


it clear to you how Czerny’s men were for 
ever driven off from the gate of the house 
that Czerny built, if I could make it clear to 
you and leave the thing untold, that would I 
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THE KEEF WAS NOW ALIVE.” 
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do right gladly. But the end was not of my 
seeking ; in all honesty I can say that if it 
had been in my power | would have helped 
those wretched creatures, have dealt out pity 
to them and carried them to the shore; but 
it was written otherwise; a higher Power 
decreed it ; we could but stand, trembling 
and helpless, before that enthralling justice. 
They climbed on the rocks, forty or fifty of 
them, maybe, and lying in all attitudes, some 
stretched out full length, some with their arms 
in the flowing tide, some huddled close as 
though for warmth, they appeared to 
surrender themselves to the inevitable and 
to accept the worst; when, rising up out of 
the near sea, the first octopus showed him- 
self, and a great tentacle, sliding over the 
rock, drew one of the mutineers screarning to 
the depths. Thereafter, in an instant, the 
whole terror was upon them. Leaping up 
together, they uttered piercing cries, turned 
upon each other in their agony, hurled 
themselves into the sea to reach the boats 
again. Ah! how few of them touched the 
befriending prows! The whole water about 
the reef was now alive with the devilish 


creatures ; a hundred arms, crushing, suck- 
ing, swept the unsheltered rocks and drew 


the victims down. So near were they, some 
of them, that I could see their staring eyes 
and distorted limbs as, in the fishes’ em- 
bracing grip, they were drawn under to the 
gaping mouths, or pressed close to that jellied 
mass which must devour them. The sea 
itself heaved and splashed as though to be 
the moving witness of that horrible attack ; 
foam rushed up to our feet ; a blinding spray 
was in the air; eyes protruded even in the 
green water; great shapes wormed and 
twisted, rending one another, covering the 
whole reef with their filthy slime, sending 
blinding fountains to the high pinnacles, or 
sinking down when their prey was taken to 
the black depths where no eye could follow 
them. What sounds of pain, what resound- 
ing screams, rent the air in those fearful 
minutes! I draw the veil upon it. For all 
the gold that the sea washes to-day in 
Czerny’s house, I could not look upon such 
a picture again. For death can be a gentle 
thing ; but there is a death no man may 
speak of. 


At twelve o'clock the clouds broke and 
the rain began to fall upon a rising sea. 
The vapours still lay thick upon Ken’s 
Island, but the wind was driving them, and 
they rolled away in misty clouds westward to 
the dark horizon. 
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I went below to little Ruth, and in broken 
words I told her all my story. 

“Little Ruth, the night is passed, the day 
is breaking! Ah, little Ruth!” 

She fell into my arms, sobbing. The 
sleep-time was past, indeed; the hour of 
our deliverance at hand. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

IN WHICH THE SUN-TIME COMES AGAIN. 

I HAVE told you the story of Ken’s Island, 
but there are some things you will need 
to know, and of these I will now make 
mention. Let me speak of them in order 
as they befell. 

And first I should record that we found 
the body of Edmond Czerny, cold and dead, 
by that pool in the woods where so many 
have slept the dreadful sleep. _Clair-de- 
Lune stumbled upon it as we went joyously 
through the sunny thickets and, halting 
abruptly, his startled cry drew me to the 
place. And then I saw the thing, and knew 
that here was God’s justice written in words 
no man might mistake. 

For a long time we rested there, looking 
down upon that grim figure in its bed of 
leaves, and watching the open eyes seeking 
that bright heaven whose warmth they never 
would feel again. As in life, so in death, the 
handsome face carried the brand of the evil 
done, and spoke of the ungoverned passions 
which had wrecked so wonderful a genius. 
There have been few such men as Edmond 
Czerny since the world began ; there will be 
few while the world endures. Greatly daring, 
a man of boundless ambitions, the moral 
nature obliterated, the greed of money be- 
coming, in the end, like some burning disease, 
this man, I said, might have achieved much 
if the will had bent to humanity’s laws. And 
now he had reaped as he sowed. The cloak 
that covered him was the cloak of the 
Hungarian regiment whose code of honour 
drove him out of Europe. The diamond 
ring upon the finger was the very ring that 
little Ruth had given him on their wedding- 
day. The agony he had suffered was such 
as many a good seaman had endured since 
the wreckers came to Ken’s Island. And 
now the story was told: the man was 
dead. 

“Tt must have been last night,” I said, at 
length, to Clair-de-Lune. “His own men 
put him ashore and seized the ship. Fortune 
has strange chances, but who would have 
named such a chance as this? The rogues 
turned upon him at last, you can’t doubt it. 
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And he died in his merciful 
death.” 

The old 
solemnly. 

“T know not,” said he, slowly; “ remem- 
ber how rare that the island give mercy! 
We will not ask 
how he died, 
captain. I see 
something, but 
I forget it. Let 
us leave him to 
the night.” 

He began to 
cover the body 
with branches 
and boughs; 
and anon, mark- 
ing the place, 
that we might 
return to it to- 
morrow, we 
went on again 
through the 
woods, as men 
in a reverie. 
Our schemes 
and plans, our 
hopes and fears, 
the terrible 
hours, the un- 
forgotten days, 
aye, if we could 
have seen that 
the end of them 
would have 
been this !—the 
gift of the ver- 
durous island, 
and the ripe 
green pastures, and the woods awakening and 
all the glory of the sun-time reborn! For 
so the shadow was lifted from us that for a 
little while our eyes could not see the light ; 
and, unbelieving, we asked, “Is this the 
“truth ¢” 


sleep-——a 


man shook his head very 
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I did not tell little Ruth the story of the 
woods ; but there were whispered words and 
looks aside, and she was clever enough to 


understand them. Before the day was out 
I think she knew ; but she would not speak 
of it, nor would I. For why should we call 
false sorrow upon that bright hour? Was 
not the world before us, the awakening glory 
of Ken’s Island at our feet? Just as in the 
dark days all Nature had withered and bent 
before the death-giving vapours, so now did 
Nature answer the sun’s appeal ; and every 
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EDMOND CZEKNY, COLD AND DEAD,” 


seen, and the ashes of her bungalow. 
there, I say, all the scene enchanting me, and 
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freshet bubbling over, every wood alive with 
the music of the birds, the meadows green 
and golden, the hills all capped with their 
summer glory, she proclaimed the reign of 
Nature’s God. No sight more splendid ever 
greeted the eyes of shipwrecked men or 
welcomed them 
to a generous 
shore. Hand in 
hand with little 
Ruth I passed 
from thicket to 
thicket of the 
woods, and 
seemed to stand 
in Paradise 
itself! And she 
—ah, who shall 
read a woman’s 
thoughts at such 
an hour as that? 
Let me be con- 
tent to see her 
as she was: her 
face grown 
girlish in that 
great release, 
her eyes spark- 
ling in a new 
joy of being, her 
step so light -’ 
that no blade # 
of grass could* 
have been 
bruised thereby. 
Let me hear 
her voice again 
while she lifts 
her face to 
mine and asks 
me that question which even now I hear 
sometimes : 

“Jasper, Jasper! is it real? How can I 
believe it, Jasper? Shall we see our home 
again—you and I? Oh, tell me that it is 
true, Jasper—say it often, often, or I shall 
forget !” 

We were in a high place of the woods just 
then, and we stood to look down upon the 
lower valley where the rocks showed their 
rare green mosses, and every crag lifted 
strange flowers to the sun, and little rivulets 
ran down with bubbling sounds. Away on 
the open veldt the doll-like houses were to be 
And 


the memory of the bygone days blotted from 
my mind, and no future to be thought of but 
that which should give me for ever the right 
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to befriend this little figure of my dreams, I 
said : 

“It is true, little Ruth—-God knows how 
true—that a man loves you with all his heart, 
and he has loved you all through these weary 
months. Just a simple fellow he is, with no 
fine ways and small knowledge of the world ; 
but he waits for you to tell him that you will 
lift him up and make him worthy 

She silenced me with a quick, glad cry, 
and, winding both her arms about my neck, 
she hid her face from me. 
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We were picked up by the American 
warship Hatteras ten days after the sleep 
time passed. I left the island as I found 
it——its secrets hidden, its mysteries un- 
fathomed. What vapour rises up there 
whether it be, as Doctor Gray would have 
it, from the marshy bog of decaying vege- 
tation, which breathes fever to the south ; 
whether it be this marsh fog steaming up 
when the plants die down; or whether it 


be a subtler cloud given out by the very 
earth itself — this question, I say, let the 


“SHE SILENCED ME WITH A QUICK, GLAD CRY.”’ 


“My friend! Jasper, dear Jasper, you 
shall not say that! Ah, were you so blind 
that you have not known it from the first ? ” 

Her words were like the echo of some 
sweet music in my ears. Little Ruth, my 
beloved, had called me “friend.” To my 
life’s end would I claim that name most 
precious. 


learned dispute. I have done with it for 
ever; and never, to my life’s end, shall I 
see its heights and its valleys again. The 
world calls me; I go to my home. Ruth, 
little Ruth, whom I have loved, is at my 
side. For us it shall be sun-time always: 
the night and the dreadful sleep are no 
more. 


END. 





Calvé: Artist 


and Woman. 


By KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER. 


‘* The perfection of art is to conceal art.” —QUINTILIAN. 


HIEF among the enjoyments 
which Covent Garden afforded 
me last season was the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Calvé in an 
entirely new light: Calvé at 
work on a new impersonation. 

The role of Messaline was new to her, and 
her London admirers in front of the curtain 
thus had the delight of witnessing Calvé 
under the influence of a fresh conception, 
oblivious of all else, living only in the new 
world created by her art. 

About M. de Lara’s opera there was a 
diversity of opinion, but Calvé was supreme. 
To watch this incomparable artist at work is 
a revelation. Before she learns a note of 
the music of a new part Calvé studies the 
character thoroughly from every point of 
view, assiduously reading any books that can 
help her, until she has identified herself with 
her heroine ; then, while she is mastering the 
technical part, the impersonation grows upon 


. 


—— 


MADAME CALVE REHEARSING “ MESSALINE 


the music he has to conduct. M. de Lara 
presided at the piano. 

The principal scenes were gone through 
carefully with perseverance and enthusiasm. 
The composer always knew to a shade the 
tone-colour he wanted and the impression he 
wished produced. If the singer did not at 
once catch his meaning, the others often 
helped to make it clear. For instance, when 
Harés (M. Seveilhac, on the right in the 
photograph) had to sing the words, “Comme 
il fait nuit!” and did not at once seize the 
composer’s intention, it was Calvé with her 
inimitable realisny who prompted him and 
first imparted to the commonplace phrase its 
expression of pregnant horror and shuddering 
terror. All this is taken as a matter of 
course, and the give-and-take is accepted 
with perfect grace. 

The next rehearsal was of quite a different 
kind. M. Bergé, a co-répétiteur, presided at 
the piano, and Calvé and M. Seveilhac 





* AT COVENT GARDEN, 


From a Photo. by K. Schlesinger. 


ier—first a broad outline and later the 
details. She had reached this stage when 
the first concerted rehearsal took place in the 
foyer at Covent Garden; all the principals 
were present, and M. Flon, who never loses 
an Opportunity of strengthening his grasp of 


studied their stage business with M. Almanz, 
who gave them a rough outline of their 
positions on the stage for the various scenes, 
in order to facilitate the scenic rehearsals 
later on and to render them less fatiguing. 
Calvé entered with a radiant smile and 
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greeted her colleagues warmly with the 
charming grace which is natural to her, and 
was at once ready to begin work. 

After the first photograph, taken in the 
serious mood which work demands, I begged 
her to give me one of her smiles for the 
next. With a gleefyl laugh, and her eyes 
twinkling with mischief, she said: “I will 
just tell M. Flon a merry little tale !” 

The scenic rehearsals are, of course, 
the most interesting; the conception of the 
réle begins to crystallize. Before, the glow 
of Messaline’s passion was in Calvé’s voice, 
now it is embodied and living: her face 
throughout is a study. Things do notalways 
go right from the first; the scenery, by no 
means complete, is only indicated here and 
there, much being left to the imagination ; 
sometimes some of the characters are per- 
force absent. 

Calvé is all earnestness at 
and throws herself so thoroughly 
into her work that she is 
quite exhausted when the re- 
hearsal is over. She frequently 
steps up to the footlights and 
pleads, with one of her bewitch- 


these times, 


ing smiles: “I should 
like to go over that 
again!” Sa 


The composer, mean- 
while, is all activity and @= 
walks miles: one mo- 
ment he is standing at 
the back of the stalls 
critically listening 
and watching the 
effects he has 
planned —the 
next sees 
wildly gesticulat- ~ 
ing among the 
chorus up stage, 
or pointing out C 
that the action Ny 
must take place = 
farther to the right 
or nearer the foot- 
lights. 

Except for the 
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dress rehearsal, Wb 
most of the 

singers wear 

morning dress. 

Calvé’s exquisite Mes 

saline costumes of 

clinging crépe-de- 

chine, with borders of delicate 


designs painted by hand, each of 


him ay 
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which is worth a singer’s ransom, would soon 
lose their freshness if worn at rehearsals. A 
long black cloak did duty on this occasion 
for the regal red mantle with which she con- 
ceals her horror-stricken face in the last act. 
Sometimes an ill-wind blows and the air 
becomes sultry. When Calvé is annoyed 
there is generally just cause for it, as, for 
instance, when she has to sing a duet or go 
through a “#ée-d-téte scene by herself because 
the other singer has not appeared : her face 
then becomes sombre ; she sings, but her soul 
is not in her song, the divine fire no longer 
burns. Absence from rehearsal is a grave 
injustice, a great discourtesy to all who are 
collaborating, and doubly so when oppor- 
tunities for scenic rehearsals are necessarily 
limited ; such a thing would not be tolerated 
in Germany, where art is taken very seriously 
and opera-house 
Z, regulations are 
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From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey. 
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devoid of elasticity. There are no airs 
and graces about Calvé: she is absolutely 
natural and unaffected; and it speaks 
highly for her as a woman that after re- 
ceiving ovations wherever she goes, and 
being the object of so much heroine-worship, 
she should remain quite unspoilt, simple, and 
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“T really have no talent for music,” she 
said to me one day when talking of her work. 
“I tried to learn the piano once, but it an- 
noyed me and I gave it up. The mechanical 
means of expression act as a clog upon the 
interpretation. 

“It is just the same in opera,” she con- 
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modest. One never discovers in Calvé the 
least conceit or self-assertion, and she always 
speaks most humbly of her musical per- 
formance. 

“Dear friend, I was very bad last night, 
was I not?” she asked M. Flon, somewhat 
as achild might who expected to be rebuked, 
on one occasion when she had made some 


little slip and kept the orchestra waiting. 
Vol. xxiv.—3. 
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[Reutlinger, Paria. 


tinued, her expressive face reflecting her 
feelings as she spoke; “the rhythm thwarts 
me and hedges me in. I should often like 
to dwell on a phrase or emphasize an action, 
but bars and beats keep me back or else 
hurry me on and interfere sadly with my 
conception of the role. 

“No. I do not care so much for rich 
harmonies and intricate music. What I love 
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is the simple music of the people ; the songs 
—les plain-chants—of my native Aveyron ; 
they stir me to my innermost soul, for they 
are the expression of the hardy race of 
mountaineers from which I am descended. 
As to the operas in which I sing, oh, yes, | 
am interested in all my réles; I love them, 
for they form part of my life, but I often feel 
a longing for something higher and better 
something that would satisfy my mind. I 
should prefer to be an actress. Then there 
would be none of the restraint that music 
imposes ; I should be free to work out my 
conceptions. 

“In fact””—and she insensibly lowered her 
voice—“ if I were to lose my voice, as I have 
at times feared I might, I should really be 
rather glad, for then I could, without com- 
punction, leave the operatic stage for the 
legitimate drama. As long as people like to 
hear me sing I feel bound to use the gift 
which has enabled me to help my family and 
relations for many years.” 

The truth is that Calvé is before all a 
born actress. 

The divine Sarah, when 
asked whom she_ con- 
sidered the finest actress 
in the world, replied, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, 

“Calvé is the greatest artist 
of us all!” 

“Sometimes my friends 

accuse me of being mer- 
cenary for accepting these 
brilliant engagements to 
America, instead of remain- 
ing in my own country. 
But I tell them that I want 
the money-—it means com- 
fort and happiness to so 
many dear ones.” 

Calvé’s voice is deeply 
moving ; the limpid, bell- 
like upper register and 
the velvety, tender 
lower notes are used 
by her with consum- 
mate art in all sin- 
cerity ; but would a 
blind man listening to 
her Carmen or San- 
tuzza receive any ade- 
quate impression of her 
impersonation? ‘The 
thing is impossible. 

Not one movement, one swift glance or 
fleeting expression of her beautiful face 
can we afford to miss ; her movements 
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are not studied—nor is her Carmen always 
the same at every performance—they come 
naturally because Calvé is Carmen for the 
time being. 

She enters, her lithe body swaying grace- 
fully as she walks, a flower between her lips, 
perfidious and provoking. ‘The subtlety of 
her singing of “ L’amour est un oiseau re- 
belle!” known as the Habaiiera, and the 
ironical, menacing cynicism with which she 
emphasizes “l'amour” are wonderful. She 
reproduces to the life the typical Tsigana, 
the gipsy who pines for freedom, and is in 
turn sensuous, hard, cruel, passionate, be- 
witching, and perverse. From her first note 
she seizes upon the audience and holds it 
captive, spell-bound until the last. 

I had gone to Calvé’s dressing - room 
between the acts, and found her slipping 
into the black and silver spangled dress she 
wears in the last act. She chatted away in 


her merriest mood while adding the finish- 
ing touches to the loose knot of blue- 
black hair, and fastening in the coquettish 
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CALVE As “ SANTUZZA.” 
From a Photo. by Benque, Paris. 
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flower which nestles in the nape of her 
neck. 

“Je suis une vraie gamine, n’est-ce pas, 
comme Carmen? C’est que je fais des pollis- 
sonneries terribles!” and her eyes sparkled 
with mischievous amusement. “I quite 
enjoy it, I assure you; it is great fun, and 
then, of course, it is Carmen!” 

The friend who was helping her dress 
asked whether she would wear any rings. 

“Why, of course,” she replied ; “‘ Madame 
Torréador is a person of importance now, 
you know. She is quite a rich 
woman and has plenty of jewels.” 

While speaking Calvé absently put 














CALVE As “* HERODIAS.” 
From a Photo. by Fontés, Paria. 


on one or two rings, and then, looking criti- 
cally at her hands: 
“ No,” she cried, “that will not do at all; 


they look too distingué. I must wear some- 
thing more showy.” 

When I asked her where she learnt 
the bewitching dances of the gipsies, she 
replied : 

“When I was a child of seven I was sent 
to Spain to visit some of my father’s rela- 


tions. There was a camp of Tsiganas in 
the neighbourhood of the village; they 
fascinated me, and I watched them eagerly 
and picked up some of their dances. Many 
years later, when I returned to Spain to 
study Carmen among the cigarette-makers 
of Seviile and the Tsiganas, the steps came 
back readily to me and I learnt all their 
graceful dances. 

“T took Merimée’s book with me and 
pondered over it day and night while living 
among the factory girls. 1 watched them 
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CALVE AS “ CARMEN.” 
¥rom a Photo. by 
Reutlinger, Paris 


studied them in joy, 
sorrow, and anger. I noted how their love 
is a mixture of passion, jealousy, and 
brutality ; tenderness being exceedingly rare, 
and I remained among them until I could 
understand them thoroughly and feel as they 
did. Carmen is my most realistic study, and 
the next is Ophelia.” 

Calvé’s Ophelia is quite a new creation, 
as far removed from that consecrated by 
tradition as the East is from the West. In 
ther madness she is masterful, wild, and 
violent, and this is how Calvé accounts for 
her conception of Shakespeare’s heroine ;— 


with their lovers ; 
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“ Ophelia was passionately in love, and her 
love drove her mad. When I was in Milan 
I met a celebrated specialist in mental 
diseases, and as I was then studying Ophelia 
I asked him what he thought of her case. 
‘How do you picture this dreamy, love-sick 
girl?’ I asked him. 

“ He replied that it was 
the greatest < 
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it was her terror that most affected me; it 
was pitiable, but intensely dramatic. She 
would offer visitors any object that she 
could get hold of, only to take it back 
suddenly in a fit of anguish. I left the 
mad-house profoundly impressed, and could 
not forget the scene, nor 
dissociate it from Ophelia.” 

Calvé does not know 
English well enough to read 
Shakespeare in the original, 
but she had “ Hamlet ” 







































translated to her line by 
line, that she might know 
the play inde- 
pendently of the 
libretto. 

Calvé first 
sang Hamlet in 
Italy during the 


eighties — in 
Rome, Naples, 
Milan, and 


Florence —then 
later in Eng- 
land, America, 


St. Petersburg, 
and Madrid; 
and it was not 
until May, 1899, 
that her Ophelia 


was made 
known to Paris- 
ians at the 


Grand Opéra. 
The main facts 
of Calvé’s 
career are 
familiar to 
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OPHELIA 


his opinion, to picture her gentle, and he 
offered to take me then and there to an 
asylum in Milan where a case similar to that 
of Ophelia had come under his notice. 
There we found a pale, fair girl — like an 
English girl who on being deserted by her 
lover had lost her reason. She was a prey 
to fits of violence and terrible anger, but 






her admirers 
all the world 
over, but 
what fol- 
lows, told as 
well as my 
memory 
serves me 
in Calvé’s own words, is 
not generally known :— 

“T was a lively, com- 
monplace little mortal, 
with plenty of spirits and a love of fun. I 
romped with my brother and sisters, frolicked 
in the fields with the lambs, chased the 
butterflies, watched the maids milk the cows, 
peeped into the dairy, and helped to make 
butter and cheese. 

“Did I care for toys? Oh, yes. I used 
to skip and play at ball and fly kites with my 
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brother, and run races. To this day I dearly 
love snow-balling, in which I still indulge in 
America sometimes. 

“Then there was my doll; I loved her 
very dearly and remember her well. You 
must not imagine she was a great beauty— 
one of those elegant Paris creations with 
lovely curls, a faultless complexion, and little 
pearly teeth. No; we were brought up like 
Spartans—our toys were of the simplest 
description and mostly home-made. 

“Mine was a rag-doll, with a painted face 
and a red cotton handkerchief tied round her 
for a frock. I used to rock her to sleep, kiss 
and love her, and then sometimes, when I 
was in a naughty mood, I tossed her out of 
the window, only to run out immediately in 
an agony of remorse to pick up the poor 
darling tenderly and hug her passionately, 
vowing never to be unkind to her again. I 
went to a convent school at St. Affrique— 
in the great cheese district, you know—and 
there I used to sing with the other children, 
but I was no prodigy; my voice was in no 
way remarkable. 

“Sometimes when we were together in 
recreation time the girls would gather round 
me and say, ‘ Do sing us something, Emma !’ 
Then, as the mood seized me, I would sing 
a song of passionate sadness and set all the 
girls crying, or else I stood up and sang 
some song I had heard in the village, un- 
consciously mimicking the rough gestures 
and action of the peasants and their fafois, 
or the drinking songs of the soldiers as they 
satin the garden of the inn. I often got 
into trouble for this, for, of course, the good 
sisters were horrified at some of the ditties I 
repeated in my innocence. 

“ We sang romances and hymns, and acted 
little plays at the distribution of prizes, and 
my mother thought I had a pretty voice and 
a fine talent. 

“When my father, who was an engineer, 
died and left very littlke money, I was 
fifteen, and there were many little mouths to 
feed. My mother, foreseeing the possibilities 
of a future for my voice, decided that I 
should go to Paris and study singing, but 
none of us had any thought of the theatre. 
As to me, I was very pious and mystic in my 
girlhood, and thought I had a vocation, and 
looked forward to taking the veil. However, 
I did not make any objection to go to Paris, 
for I was very docile, and was most anxious 
to help my family. If I had been told I 
was to be married I should have agreed to 
that just as readily. 

“ My mother’s family, of which I am very 





proud, is descended from the grand old race 
of the Albigenses, who fought with stern 
determination, not for wealth and posses- 
sions, but for a mere idea and for their 
religion. My aunts and grandmother were 
all fervently religious, and were very fine 
characters and noble women, whose memory 
I cherish with the deepest veneration. 

“One of my aunts in particular I shall 
never forget. She lived at La Bastide, and 
I always spent my holidays with her. She 
was very dear to me—like a second mother, 
in fact—and wasa very noble woman. After 
I had made my first success in the world I 
longed to get back to my village home in 
Aveyron ; my first visit was to have been to 
my aunt at Ia Bastide, but to my great grief 
only her grave remained and a life-long 
memory. 

“ My first real appearance in public was at 
Nice, at a charity concert. At the last 
moment the Vicomtesse de Vigier, the popular 
Mile. Crivelli of the Opéra, failed the com- 
mittee, and I was called upon at a moment’s 
notice to take her place. Yes, of course I 
remember what I sang—‘ Etoile que jaime.’ 
The praise and compliments I received 
decided me to study singing in earnest, and 
I went to Paris and studied under Puget 
and Mme. Marchesi, and later Mme. Rosina 
Laborde, who made me work very hard. I 
was far from being an artist then—I only had 
a pretty voice ; it was in Italy that the great 
awakening came, when I was thrown with 
great artists, and more especially with Duse. 
Just at that time I fell seriously ill, and 
during a long convalescence I suddenly 
understood the making of a real artist, and 
realized that in order to become one I must 
forget my voice, only to think of what I had 
to express. 

“T felt a growing longing to stir in other 
people the emotion which possessed my own 
soul. I awoke at the same time to moral 
consciousness, and it seemed to me that I 
was born again for art and suffering.” 

One of Calvé’s greatest embodiments 
of suffering is in the last act of “Sapho” 
(Massenet), when the heroine, convinced 
‘that the good of the man she loves demands 
the sacrifice of her love, sits down and writes 
a farewell letter to him as he lies asleep on 
the sofa beside her; then putting on her 
cloak (as in the photograph reproduced on 
the next page) she takes a last, long look at 
him and leaves him for ever. 

Calvé’s home in Aveyron, known as the 
Chateau de Cabritres, but which she 
familiarly styles her “farm,” is perched high 
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among the clouds on a precipitous rock in 
the heart of the Cévennes, and overlooks the 
valley of the Tarn and the thousand or more 
acres which form her estate. The old castle, 
built in the eleventh century, is an irregular 
pile of broad towers, flanked by a farm and 
many outbuildings. 

In the distance tower three mountains 
forming part of her domain, which she has 
named Carmen, Cavalleria, and Navarraise, 
the three operas which have enabled her to 
buy her mountain home. 

“When I am weary or out of health,” 
said Calvé, “I 
hurry back to 
my home in the 
loveliest part of 


at a time and looked after with loving care 
by the kind sisters in charge, and by Calvé 
herself when she is at home. The girls are 
taught to sew and knit, or to help in the 
garden and dairy, so as to fit them for a 
useful life. 

“They are so happy there, roor little 
things,” said Calvé, “that they shed bitter 
tears when it is time for them to go home 
and make room: for others.” 

When I asked Calvé whether she had sung 
in Germany she replied, “ No, not yet.” 

“ Do you, then, dislike Germany ?” 

‘*No,” she 
cried, eagerly, 
“no! On the 
contrary, I 
greatly admire 





France. The 
crisp, invigorat- 
ing breezes 
which blow 
across the Cé- 
vennes make me 
feel a_ different 
being after a 
short time. I 
spend my days 
roaming about, 
visiting the 
peasants who 
have known me 
all my life and 
talk to me sans 
géne. Oh, how 
happy I am in 
that wild, pictur- 
esque country, 
away from all 
the excitement 
and strain of my 
professional 
life!” 

‘The castle is 
furnished with 
simple elegance, 
the most striking 
feature in it 
being the fine 
music-room, 
which takes up 
house and has 
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CALVE AS 


two stories in the old 
few equals so far as 
acoustics go. It might be called the Hall 
of Triumph, for all the souvenirs and 
tributes presented in homage to Calvé’s art 
are treasured up there. 

On the estate Calvé has built an orphanage 
in which forty little girls of the poorest class, 
who are sorely in need of care and good 
food, are received for a month “or six weeks 


‘SAPHO.” 


the intellect of 
the Germans. I 
love their litera- 
ture and music. 
When I was 
studying the role 
of Marguerite I 
re-read Goethe’s 
masterpiece, 
endeavouring to 
pierce his mean 
ing, and it is 
Goethe’s  Gret- 
chen I aim at 
impersonating, 
not the tradi- 
tional Marguerite 
of the French 
opera. I went 
to Germany to 
see the burgher 
maidens in their 
home-life, and I 
studied the Gret- 
chens of the 
Middle Ages 
from books and 
pictures. I have 
tried to carry out 
the idea in my 
dress ; as white 
was only worn by queens and noble maidens 
in medizval times, I dress in colours, 
brown, grey, green, anything but white. 

“T love Wagner’s music, because it is so 
full of thought and mysticism. But to com- 
prehend him thoroughly one must know 
German first of all, and live for some time 
in the atmosphere of his works, which is so 
intensely German. I am _ very lazy at 
languages, and have never yet summoned up 
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courage to learn German. I should have to 
retire from the stage for two years at least to 
learn the language and study one or two roles, 
and at present I am not prepared to make the 
sacrifice. It is the grand figures of Briinn- 
hilde and Kundry which appeal to me most 
because they are so mystic and dramatic. 
Those are the parts I should like to study, 
but I have not 
the physique for 
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“There is much more scope for art and 
intellect or. the dramatic stage than on the 
operatic,” Calvé urged. “The actress is more 
of a creator and puts more of her own obser- 
vation, invention, thoughts, and feelings into 
her work.” 

“That is so in the lyrical drama,” I con- 
tended, “ but hardly in Wagner’s dramas.” 

“Even there,” 
Calvé rejoined, 





it. Look at the “there is less 
women who are left to the crea- 
great in those tive genius of 
roles, like Brema : the actress, for 


the muscles of 
the throat are 
strongly develop- 
ed and powerful. 
I am neither 
muscular nor 
physically strong. 
Once I had a 
great longing to 
sing Isolde, and 
I studied the first 
act in French ; 
but after a month 
I had to give it 
up: I was worn 
out and my 
throat ached. 
However, some 
day, perhaps, I 
shall begin again, 
and I may play 
some of Wagner’s 
heroines at the 
Opéra Comique, 
perhaps Isolde ; 
who knows ?” 

The last dis- 
cussion I had 
with Calvé, one 
which was never 
finished, was on 
the respective merits of opera and drama. 
Calvé had been telling me the delight 
which literature afforded her—the literature 
of all countries, but translated into French 

Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Schiller, and 
all the mystics, spiritualism, theosophy, 
occultism, which she seriously studies and 
whose teaching she believes; in fact, she 
attributes her marvellous success to the aid 
of unseen forces. 

She reads many serious books and follows 
all the scientific discoveries of our day with 
the deepest interest. 


CALVE as “ ANITA’ 
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the lines of inter- 
pretation are laid 
down in a great 
measure by the 
use of the leading 
motives, by the 
musical declama- 
tion, and by the 
comments and 
reflections of the 
orchestra ; where- 
as in the spoken 
drama there is 
nothing to guide 
the actress but 
the bare words.” 

“But, on the 
other hand,” I 
objected, “in the 
musical drama 
the singer is 
heavily handi- 


capped in one 
respect.” 
“How so?” 


asked Calvé. 
“Both actress 
and singer . are 
great artists only 
when they lift the 
listener by their 
art out of his world into the imaginary world 


NAVARRAISE.’ 
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they bave created on the stage. Music, 
although a powerful emotional adjunct, 
actually prevents the drama itself from 


appealing directly to the onlooker as a 
reality, as life, by interposing its own sen- 
suous beauty or a tissue of subjective reflec- 
tions. Only a supreme artist can bring 
home to the audience the full force of the 
drama—I might say 7m spite of the music.” 


Just then we were interrupted and the dis- 
cussion was put off till another day. 
not seen Calvé again since. 


I have 
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VIEWED the house for the 
first time in the happiest and 
most hopeful circumstances. 
The sun shone and the birds 
twittered, and the clinker- 
strewn road with the broken 
fence on the other side seemed rather 
picturesque than otherwise. My wife was 
greatly pleased with everything. Far be it 
from me to call my wife fickle, but it is 
a fact that she has since changed her mind. 
But on this occasion, when first my villa 
burst upon our gaze (if only it had never 
burst again in more surprising ways !), every- 
thing was seen at its best advantage. ‘True, 
the “five minutes from the station” of the 
advertisement seemed a very modest estimate 
after we had floundered a mile through the 
mud of roads that were not yet there ; but we 
told each other that our natural eagerness 
had made the way seem longer than it was. 
In this we did an injustice to the advertiser’s 
imagination: a faculty which had leaped far 
beyond the present possibilities of a raging 
motor-car on a smooth road ; an imagination 
that pierced the veil of years and contem- 
plated the distant future when villa-tenants 
shall reach their railway-stations in flying- 





machines every morning. Five minutes may 
not be out of the question then. 

The style of my villa’s architecture was a 
style I have observed in many new suburbs. 
It has no very definite name, and I believe 
each speculative builder gives it a name in 
accordance with his own taste and fancy. 
As often as not he does not hesitate to call it 
the style of the late Queen Anne. The 
speculative builder is a prudent man, not 
desirous of getting into trouble, and he has 
probably ascertained that Queen Anne is 
dead. 

It is a gallant and tempestuous style of art, 
in which every detail does its best most 
valorously to outstare all the others. It is 
clever, too. You may fancy that the door- 
step is stone ; but, no—it is an ingenious sort 
of composition which crumbles steadily and 
quietly, and no doubt has the advantage of 
being softer for tender feet. A rash observer 
would tell you that the gable was_half- 
timbered ; but in reality the “timbers” are 
just streaks of brown paint over the plaster 
much more easy to renew than timber, 
and handier to carry up a ladder. There 
are columns stuck about here and there, too, 
that you might suppose to be stone at least 
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as solid as the doorstep; but you are sold 
again —they are not even that ; they are wooden 
cylinders with iron bars up the centres, and 
no doubt there is some great advantage in 
this device if only I had time to think it out. 
As to the thin coat of plaster which makes 
the wall angles look also like stone, that has 
one very great advantage over the genuine 
material—from the speculative builder’s point 
of view. It is an advantage shared by all 
the other substitutions I have named ; but if 
you ask the speculative builder what this 
advantage 1s he will not tell you, though you 
may observe a twinkle 
in his eye. It is a 
trade secret. Every 
speculative builder is 
sworn not to betray 
trade secrets—sworn 
over a shovelful of 


board doors) and two of the windows, without 
breaking a single thing. Not one. Not a 
lock, a handle, a hinge, a frame, or a panel 
broke under the strain. In my foolish inex- 
perience I thought little of this at the time, 
but now I marvel how he did it. It must be 
another trade secret. 

I did not buy the house, nor the one next 
door. But I took my villa on a lease—a 
repairing lease. The builder thought it would 
be almost an insult to offer me any humbler 
tenancy than a repairing lease. And as to 
the liability—what repairs could a new house 
possibly require? So 
I escaped the insult 
and had the repairs 
instead. 

The first repair was 
required the day we 
moved. The key 





veal mortar, kept for 


broke in the front- 





the purpose. It is the 


door lock, and a 





only shovelful in the 


man had to climb in 





trade. 

The builder of my 
villa is the landlord, 
though at first he 
tried his utmost to 
induce me to take 
that honourable title 
on myself. He ex- 
pressed himself 
amazed to hear that 
I had no higher am- 
bition than to be a 
mere tenant. A man 
of my eminence, he 
said—he had made 
up his mind about 

















at a window and un- 
screw the lock from 
the door. He un- 
.screwed the lock, but 
first he nearly cut 
himself in two; for 
the sash - line chose 
the moment when he 
was climbing in at 
the window to break, 
and drop the sash 
on him. He said he 
was quite sure that 
several of his ribs 
were broken, and he 
strongly suspected 

















my eminence before 
he heard my name— 
a man of my emi- 
nence, distinction, 
wealth, and—I am 
sure he meant to have 
added — personal 
loveliness, owed it to 
his own dignity and self-respect to be land- 
lord of his own house. Indeed, to do the 
thing properly and establish his credit beyond 
question, he ought also to be landlord of the 
house next door. And, by a singular coin- 
cidence, the house next door was for sale, 
too, the pair having been built together. 

We “went over” the house in company 
with the builder; and here I must record a 
circumstance that fills me with admiration for 
that remarkable man. It isa fact that he 


opened every door in the house (including cup- 
Vol. xxiv.—4. 


“HE NEARLY CUT 


HIMSELF IN TWO.” 


that his spine was 
dislocated, at least ; 
and he hinted that 
the remedy instantly 
needed was beer. 

I am afraid that 
none of the removal- 
men understood the 
builder’s trade secrets; they were not suffi- 
ciently gentle with my villa. They pulled 
all the handles off the doors and some of the 
fasteners off the windows through rashness 
in opening and shutting them. And they 
did not think out possibilities beforehand. 
There was a wardrobe, for instance, for 
which my villa had a constitutional antipathy, 
and the ensuing warfare between the two 
objects was what first brought home to me 
the full responsibility of a repairing lease ; 
for the villa had altogether the worst of the 
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battle, and got seriously wounded in every 
encounter. 

The wardrobe would go in at the front 
door well enough, but that was tactical 
deception—a sort of strategic retreat on the 
part of the villa to draw its enemy into a 
disastrous position. The real line of defence 
was the stairs. ‘They had been constructed 
most skilfully with a single view to the ex- 
clusion of that wardrobe. Wherever the 
way looked so plain and simple that there 
was a temptation to take the position with a 
rush, there 
some corner 
or projection 
was lying in 
wait to attack 
the invader 
in flank and 
wedge it fast. 
The ward- 
robe didn’t 
seem to mind 
a bit, and at 
every fresh 
assault it took 
a piece out of 
its adversary 
somewhere ; 
but it got 
“no for. 
rarder,” and 
at last it was 
taken pri- 
soner alto- 
gether, with 
three of its 
corners jam- 
med into 
three differ- 
ent holes in 
the plaster, 
and its under 
edge gripped 
by a splintery 
gash in the 
handrail. 

So it re- 
mained for several minutes ; and then the 
balusters gave way. The removal-man who 
was dragged from under the @ééris assured 
me that his skull was fractured, and that 
it would take quite a lot of beer to save his 
life. 

We abandoned the stairs and tried other 
points of attack. But my villa seemed in- 
vulnerable to this wardrobe, notwithstanding 
that the wardrobe was by far the stronger 
article of the two. It left its mark on the 
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house at every onslaught, and retired un- 
harmed and, I fancied, smiling —but it retired ; 
whereas the villa, sadly mauled, and accumu- 
lating a horrible repair bill with every 
skirmish, still gallantly kept the assailant at 
bay. ‘Till at last I began madly to wonder if 
it would not be cheaper, on the whole, to 
take the house down and build it up again 
round the wardrobe. 

I was considering this appalling alternative 
when the foreman suggested that we might 
try the bedroom window. If only the men’s 

constitutions 
could be built 
we up first —beer 
being recom- 
mended for 
the purpose 
—he thought 
they could 
manage to 
hoist the 
wardrobe up 
the slope of 
a ladder, and 
so shove it 
obliquely 
through the 
window, the 
sash having 
been first re- 
moved. 

I received 
the proposi- 
tion with joy, 
and pro- 
ceeded at 
once to build 
up the men’s 
constitutions, 
which seemed 
to have run 
down very 
low indeed. 
We sent up a 
man, who had 
no difficulty 
in getting out 
the sash ; indeed, it came out much sooner than 
he expected, bringing an assortment of fittings 
and fastenings with it, and subsiding on his 
head with a clamorous tinkle of broken glass; 
so that his constitution had to be taken in 
hand again and built up afresh. But the 
foreman’s suggestion succeeded in the end, 
though, indeed, the wardrobe was a tight fit. 
It was shoved and hauled up the ladder with 
much labour and constitutional disturbance 
(beer again), and, hastening upstairs to meet 
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it, I had the felicity of observing the victorious 
object coming triumphantly into the bedroom, 
bringing the whole of the window-frame with 
it, like a collar. 

The wardrobe was all right, and there was 
a quiet twinkle about its keyholes that 
betokened complacent triumph. Fortunately 
it seemed a good-humoured piece of furni- 
ture ; if it had lost its’ temper in the course 
of hostilities nothing could have saved my 
villa from total destruction. 

The wardrobe had hit the house pretty 
hard, but the effect of the carpets was alarm- 
ing, too ; or, rather, not so much of the carpets 
as of the tacking of them 
down. For with the 
concussion the ceilings 
below began first to 
crack and then to sag 
gracefully like stretched 
curtains; so I had to 
stop the tacking and 
persuade the removal- 
men to put down the 
furniture very carefully 
and lightly. The ner- 
vous delicacy required 
to carry out these in- 
structions was obtained 
by the administration 
of more beer; and by 
the exercise on my own 
part of great care in 
walking about the 
rooms, and the use of 
list slippers, I was able 
to keep the ceilings at 
the original curve for 
several days. Then I 
rashly started to knock 
nails in the walls to 
hang pictures on, and 
as I knocked the ceil- 
ing dropped on my 
head in uneasy instal- 
ments. More, the jar 
shook other things 
loose, such as mantel- 
pieces and cupboard 
frames; and there was 
no balance of advantage after all, for the 
nails all came out when they felt the weight 
of the pictures, and brought down pieces of 
the wall with them. So I tried replacing 
them with longer nails, which made a con- 
siderable difference; the difference being that 
larger instalments of the ceiling fell more 
frequently on my head as I drove the nails 
in, and much bigger pieces of the wall 
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“aS I KNOCKED THE CEILING DROPPED ON 
MY HEAD.” 


accompanied them when they fell out again. 
I decided that the pictures would look better 
on the floor. 

The wear and tear of moving in had 
mellewed my villa considerably, and given it 
in most places a venerable air of antique 
dilapidation that compared favourably with 
that exhibited by the most genuinely ancient 
baronial hall I know. I tried to get as much 
consolation out of this reflection as I could, 
for I had a sort of presentiment that I should 
want some consolation when the bill came in. 

I found out many curious things, and 
altogether generally improved my education, 
in the first few days of 
my tenancy; and before 
long I was a deal wiser, 
and poorer, and wetter, 
and dustier, and angrier, 
and generally deterio- 
rated than before I 
came to my villa, and 
had several entirely new 
experiences in rheu- 
matism, as well as an 
improved form of bron- 
chitis. It was not the 
bath that caused the 
bronchitis, however. I 
do not know the scien- 
tific name of what I 
suffered from that, but 
if you have ever sat 
down in a _ new bath 
full of hot water, and 
shortly afterward dis- 
covered that the hot 
water has made the 
enamel stick better than 
the most expensive sort 
of glue, you will under- 
stand what I mean. I 
cannot say precisely 
whether I tore more 
enamel off the bath or 
the bath tore more 
skin off me, but -I 
think we averaged it 
out fairly even, and 
honours were easy. 
But it was a long time before I was. 

For a long while the joinery saved us the 
cost of a cheap barometer. It bulged up 
and stuck and burst itself in wet weather, 
and shrunk and gaped wide in dry. I can 
just remember a little toy villa that stood in 
my grandmother's breakfast-room, with two 
doors in it and two inhabitants, one of whom 
kept indoors in dry weather and the other in 
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wet. My villa had a somewhat similar pro- 
perty, with the important difference that 
everybody stayed in when the weather was 
mclined to dampness, because none of the 
doors would open to let us out. After a 
time, however, these violent changes in the 
woodwork abated, and it settled down to a 
more or less permanent shrinkage and gaping, 
which had the advantage of enabling one to 
inspect the adjoining room without opening 
the door, and entirely freed our servants 
from that troublesome backache and cold in 
the eye that are prevalent in households 
where observation is restricted to keyholes. 
The floor-boards shrunk, too, and let up 
such steady hurricanes from some subter- 
raneous cave of winds that the carpets rose 
and fell like the property sea in a theatre, 
and the lighter articles of furniture were 
blown out of window or up the chimneys, 
while persons of less than eighteen-stone 
weight—but, there, I must be careful to 
avoid any statement that unbelievers might 
be tempted to 
misrepresent as 
exaggerated. Let 
it suffice to say 
that the articles 
lost though the 
cracks — when 
the hurricanes 
were in abeyance 
— grew steadily 
in size day by 
day, beginning 
with such things 
as studs and cuff- 
links, and going 
on to property 
of a larger gauge 
each day, till, 
what with the 
windows and 
chimneys on the 
windy days and 
the floor-chasms 
on the others, 
the household 
was gradually 
impoverished of , 
everything 
smaller than a 
coal - scuttle. I 
bore it for long 
without taking 
up the boards, 
until at last the 
baby, unobserved 
for a moment, 





ventured too near an unusually large crack, 
and—but, steady again ; there are people so 
ignorant of the possibilities of a speculative 
builder’s villa that they would not believe 
even fhat. 

At any rate, I took up the boards ¢Aen and 
recovered most of my missing property 
—to say nothing of the baby. Also I 
discovered that whatever ill-wishers might 
say of my landlord they could not justly 
liken him to the foolish man that built 
his house upon the sand ; for I saw nothing 
anywhere distantly approaching the appear- 
ance of sand, but more than one sense bore 
witness that my villa was established on a 
foundation of beef-tins and defunct cats. 
This striking fact no doubt accounted in 
some degree for the diversifications of the 
architecture of Queen Anne, which surprised 
me on mornings when I surveyed my villa 
from the road. Oblique zigzags and other 
lines of less definable shapes appeared upon 
the brickwork, and the windows began to 
change places. 
This, the land- 
lord assured me, 
was nothing but 
“a little settle- 
ment ”—a_state- 
ment that re- 
lieved me a great 
deal, for I had 
suspected a large 
earthquake. “A 
little settlement,” 
it appeared, was 
a sort of archi- 
tectural thrush, 
measles, teeth- 
ing, whooping- 
cough, or what- 
not, that every 
respectable house 




















“a LITTLE SETTLEMENT.” 


went through in 
its infancy. I 
was glad to find 
it was nothing 
worse than that ; 
but even an 
architectural 
whooping - cough 
can be discon- 
certing when it 
lets in a fresh 
expanse of land- 
= scape almost 
daily into one 
room after 
another. 
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But landscape was not the only thing that 
passed freely through the walls, inward 
and outward. Rain, hail, fog, wind, sleet, 
snow, smoke, and gas went to and fro re- 
gardless of bricks and mortar ; the gas also 
went regardless of pipes ; and cats and dogs 
will not surprise me soon. As to ghosts— 
well, if I saw a weird human figure coming 
through the wall of my villa, I should know 
at once that the settlement was getting worse, 
and this was a burglar. A real ghost would 
disdain to pass through such a wall as mine ; 
the job would do him no credit at all. 

I hear that settlement making extensions 
and improvements in the dead silence of 
night. A quiet, intermittent clicking and 
grinding is the sound, as a rule, only 
noticeable when the household is deep in 
slumber. But occasionally something par- 
ticular happens—some fundamental beef-tin 
buckles or some dead cat turns in its grave 
—and there is a sharp crack, and I know 
that in the morning I shall find an extra 
window somewhere, or another anda wider 
laceration across the fair face of Queen Anne. 
I am continually strengthening that front 
wall, too, with fresh thicknesses of wall- 
paper. 

I think it must be on such occasions as 
these that my chimneys grow crookeder. 
They were not very straight in the beginning; 
but now their sinuosities would break an eel’s 
back. Sweeps’ brooms get lost in them and 
have to be paid for and left there. And then 
they catch fire and attract fire-engines— 
which also have to be paid for. When I 
look back upon my tenancy—not a long 
one, either—it often seems to me _ that 
it would have been really cheaper on the 
whole to have adopted the builder’s sugges- 
tion, bought my villa—and instantly pulled 
it down. 

There is a sort of democratic quality 
about the house—an equal distribution of 
advantages among the deserving rooms, so to 
speak. Thus, when onions are being cooked, 
the drawing-room gets as much of the smell 
as the kitchen ; and when the dining-room 
fire is lit the smoke comes out of the wrong 
ends of all the other chimneys. When the 
water-pipes burst, too---and they often do 
things of that sort—there is a very general 
and impartial distribution of the water; and 
as to gas, while the leaks and explosions take 
their turns very systematically in the different 
rooms, the smell is always so generally 
diffused that it has become _ indissolubly 
associated with the tenderest tiés of home 
life; and never again can I experience the 


full flavour of domestic felicity without a 
good gas escape close under my nose. 

Now, I wonder why it is that the mere 
mention of my nose should instantly remind 
me of the drains at my villa? Extraordinary, 
isn’t it? Well, the drains were most con- 
veniently laid, nice and close to the surface, 
and rising gradually as they led away from 
the house. There was never any difficulty 
about finding them. The gardener often 
finds them still with a spade or a rake—once 
he found one with a broom. No difficulty 
about knowing where to put them back, 
either, if you happened to fetch any up in 
digging—anywhere would do. It wasn’t as 
though they’d been cemented at the joints, 
or led anywhere in particular. They had 
been put in in compliance with the pre- 
valent superstition in favour of having drains 
of some sort, and such was the perfection of 
the system that if you pulled up a drain-pipe 
here and there and used it for a chimney- 
pot or anything of that sort it made no differ- 
ence whatever. 

I have left off having dinner-parties, not 
being a lawyer, and having some doubts as 
to the precise legal liability attaching to a 
tenant with a repairing lease whose guest 
gets killed in carrying out a dinner engage- 
ment. I had a little dinner once, by way of 
house-warming, soon after we came in, but I 
am not persevering. I was not so much 
disturbed by the tile that shot off the roof 
and laid a friend low in the front garden— 
not so much as he was, at any rate—because 
that is a thing that might happen to anybody, 
and people ought to look out for things like 
that, and, after all, he had not actually arrived. 
And although it was a little inconvenient to 
have the drawing-room hearth suddenly sink 
at the front and pitch the fireplace, with the 
fire in it, face downward on the hearth-rug, 
still that is the sort of thing that does happen 
when a young house catches a settlement ; 
and, we were going into the dining-room 
presently, in any case. But I had made a 
rather serious mistake in the dining-room. 
For fear of accidents I had _ knocked 
down the looser parts of the sagging ceil- 
ing with a broom, ignorant that I was 
weakening the main support of the floor 
above; for in my house the floors and ceilings 
were devised and constructed on a new and 
ingenious principle: the floor held up the 
ceiling from above, while the ceiling sup- 
ported the floor from below. So that when 
the well-meaning but incautious nurse walked 
across the bedroom floor to inspect the 


sleeping baby, first a large piece of ceiling fell 
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into the soup, and then the nurse followed it, 
in a tempestuous tangle of legs and arms 
and boards and plaster. And somehow I 
sort of got discouraged at last. 

We went to bed somewhat discontented 
that night, and we took our umbrellas with 
us; for the tile that had cancelled the invi- 


tation of one of our guests was not the only 
one gone from the roof. 

I am now having the house painted all over 
just to hold it together temporarily till I have 
had an interview with the builder. I am, in 
fact, anticipating another settlement—a final 
one. I have bought a large pole-axe. 





“THEN THE NURSE FOLLOWED.” 






















FTER enjoying the best of 
health for fifty years, Mrs. 
Vigogne had found it neces- 
sary to summon medical 
assistance, and this just as she 
was in the midst of her various 
preparations for Christmas and the New 
Year. 

“Nothing serious—no cause for anxiety. 
All that is required are complete rest, avoid- 
ance of physical and mental strain, and a 
course of tonic treatment,” had been the 
verdict of the astute doctor, not unaccus- 
tomed to deal with wealthy patients and like 
ailments. “ Over-exerted yourself when a 
little below par, most probably, Mrs. Vigogne.” 

She had gracefully acknowledged to having 
perhaps overtaxed her strength in the way of 
shopping and what not during the late severe 
weather. 

“There are so many demands upon one 
it this season, and one is glad to make it the 
occasion of reminding one’s friends that they 
are kept in remembrance.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, very right and 
proper,” kad replied Dr. Warner, glancing 
from the faded face, with its stereotyped 
smile and expressionless eyes, towards a side 
table upon which was ranged a row of parcels 
large and small. Was she, after all, more 
liberal than she had the credit for being— 
one of those who do good by stealth ? 














A childless widow with a large 
income ought certainly to do 
more for those in need than she 
was supposed to do, and ugly 
rumours had reached his ears of poor rela- 
tions neglected and great people cultivated. 

Mrs. Vigogne considered herself in society, 
and to this her late husband’s name and 
wealth gave her some claim. Nor was there 
anything on her own side to be ashamed of, 
could she have looked over the non-success 
in life of some of her relatives. 

Unaccustomed to illness of any kind, she 
had been not a little alarmed by the sudden 
development of symptoms that reminded her 
she was mortal. She was unaware that it 
was but an ordinary attack of dyspepsia and 
that the remedy was summarily confided to 
the doctor’s note- book in one expressive 
word. 

More than ready to carry out his instruc- 
tions in the matter of taking precautions, 
she installed herself in a boudoir adjoining 
her bedroom, giving orders for the house to 
be kept very quiet and no callers to be 
admitted. Moreover, in her anxiety to 
avoid again overtaxing her strength, she had 
engaged a young girl to act as secretary in 
the matter of attending to her somewhat 
extensive correspondence, and otherwise as a 
useful help—permanently should her services 
prove satisfactory. 

This young lady was later than usual, and 
Mrs. Vigogne was becoming impatient at the 
delay, her eyes turning frequently from the 
clock on the mantelshelf to the door. 
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Miss Blake must be given to understand 
that punctuality was very essential if she wished 
to keep her situation, she was telling herself. 
Yes, she must certainly receive a hint about 
that, as well as two or three other matters in 
which she was remiss. Mrs. Vigogne was 
not sure that she was all that her testimonial 
had ascribed to her. She had noticed a 
doubtful, questioning look in the young girl’s 
eyes when a letter was being dictated to her, 
and she had occasionally repeated the words 
in an interrogative tone, which was objection- 
able in.a subordinate. Moreover, she did 
not appear amenable to reproof at such times, 
a quick flush coming into her cheeks and a 
set expression to her lips, which looked very 
like temper, although she could not be said 
to be overtly rebellious. 
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“Be good enough to commence by 
separating the business letters —tradesmen’s 
accounts and so forth, to be examined later 

and pass me the rest one at a time, Miss 
Blake,” said Mrs. Vigogne, with an expectant 
smile. The contents of some of them, at 
least, would be pleasant reading, she was 
thinking. 

The young girl sorted the letters, put those 
which were evidently on business aside, and 
passed the first of the others that came to 
hand to Mrs. Vigogne. 

She took the letter from its envelope and 
glanced at it, murmuring to herself, “Only 
from Harriet, I think. Yes, I see.” 

But as she proceeded to gather the con- 
tents a look of surprise came into her face. 





“Nearly half an hour late, 
Miss Blake,” she said, when 
presently the door opened and 
the young girl entered the 
somewhat overheated and 
perfumed room, its French 
windows opening to a balcony 
filled with plants. The house 
was situated in a short, some- 
what dull, but eminently select 
street, leading to a square of 
such aristocratic supremacy as 
to confer a distinction upon 
its immediate neighbourhood. 

“T am sorry, Mrs. Vigogne ; 
I left home in good time, but 
it was raining so heavily, and 
the omnibuses were all so full, 
that I had to wait,” a little 
nervously replied the young 
girl. Although too pale and 
anxious-looking for her years, 
she gave promise of being a 
beautiful woman in the future, 
and her earnest, reflective eyes 
and well-cut mouth and chin 
indicated that she was not with- 
out character and individuality. 

“T hope your clothes are 
not damp,” said Mrs. Vigogne, 
drawing her soft warm wrap about her and 
wheeling her chair nearer to the fire. 

A hot flush rose to the young girl’s cheeks, 
in her guilty consciousness that she did not 
possess a waterproof, as she replied :— 

“T had an umbrella.” 

“Had you not better sit 
window ?” 

Miss Blake drew her chair to the end of 
the table near the window and quietly waited 
for further instructions. 





nearer the 








***? HOPE VOUR CLOTHES ARE NOT DAMP,’ SAID MRS. VIGOGNE.” 


“My Dear Martan,—How can I suffi 
ciently thank you for the very beautiful and 
valuable present you have sent me? It is so 
much more than I could possibly have hoped 
for. To speak of it asa trifle, too! It will 
be of the greatest assistance to me and my 
child ; and it is all the more valued because 
it is given spontaneously, without any appeal 
to your kindness. Knowing, as you do, what 
my circumstances are, you will, I feel sure. 
not object to my disposing of your beautiful 
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gift. Indeed, I have no doubt that this was 
in your mind when sending it to me. Hoping 
that the thought of the many comforts your 
kindness will purchase for me and my child 
in the hour of need will bring happiness 
to you in the New Year, and with my heart- 
felt gratitude, believe me, dear Marian, your 
affectionate cousin,— HARRIET.” 

‘Beautiful and valuable present—valuable? 
What in the world did it mean? Gratitude 
for favours to come?” Mrs. Vigogne was 
asking herself, her thoughts reverting to the 
contents of the parcel she had sent to her 
widowed cousin. “Sell the trumpery chiffon 
fichu, which had only cost two and eleven- 
pence three-farthings at one of the summer 
sales? Is she laughing at me? Oh, no, 
gratitude for favours to come, of course,” 
putting the letter on to the little table by her 
side, with a half-derisive smile. 

“The next, Miss Blake. Stay ”—with a 
sudden foreboding. “Is there a letter bear- 
ing the Hants postmark ? ” 

The young girl turned over the letters. 
“Yes, here is one.” 

“ Give it to me.” 

Mrs. Vigogne hurriedly tore open the 
envelope and looked through the letter, her 
face paling as she read :— 

“DeEaR Mrs. VIGOGNE, — Some mistake 
must have arisen, I think—at least, I hope it 
is only that—with regard to the packet I 
received from you. I do not like to believe 
that you could have so far forgotten what is 
due to me as to present me with a half- 
soiled chiffon fichu—one of those we 
together purchased at the July sale. Nor is 
the jest, as I suppose it was intended to be, 
about my admiration for such things in 
better taste. I must hope you will be able 
to explain what at present appears an un- 
called-for affront, by return of post. I should 
be sorry, indeed, if our friendship is to be 
ended in this way, as it most certainly 
must unless I receive a satisfactory explana- 
tion and apology.— Yours, etc., AURELIA 
DuMOND.” 

“Lady Dumond! 


Good gracious, send a 
half-soiled fichu to Aer /” mentally ejaculated 
Mrs. Vigogne, with the remembrance of their 
confidences about “ picking up” such little 


bargains to come in useful by-and-by for 
presentation—-to poor friends and dependents 
understood. The fichu must have been put 
into Lady Dumond’s parcel by mistake ; and 
the brooch and pendant it had cost her so 
much to part with! Mrs. Vigogne sank 
back in her chair, catching in her breath 
with a gasp of dismay as the truth suddenly 
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broke upon her. Yes, it had been sent to 
her cousin Harriet, in such straits since the 
sudden death of her husband, and the fichu 
intended for her had gone to Lady Dumond, 
one of the proudest women in the three 


- kingdoms ! 


The brooch and pendant had been one 
amongst a valuable collection of jewels which 
was bequeathed to her by her late husband 
with the rest of his property. There had 
been some question about these jewels, it 
being considered they were heirlooms that 
ought to go to his brother’s son. The latter 
had, however, been advised that he might 
find it difficult to enforce his claim, since 
there was no authentic inventory ; and the 
late Mr. Vigogne had been a connoisseur and 
collector, frequently adding to and exchang- 
ing the jewels. By making a stir in the 
matter his nephew might deprive himself of 
the rest of the property that the widow could 
dispose of as she pleased, and she had given 
him reason for hoping this would eventually 
be his. 

The brooch and pendant were of excep- 
tionally fine brilliants and sapphires, and had 
been intended as a graceful recognition of 
many a past hospitality and investment for 
many a future visit to the Dumonds. The 
value of the gift had been carefully calculated, 
and it had been sent with many a sigh of 
regret that nothing less would suffice. 

The jewel would fetch at least eight or 
nine hundred pounds, and it might be 
already sold for less than half its value if her 
cousin had taken it to some jeweller who did 
not know its worth, or was inclined to trade 
upon her ignorance. Yes, it was too late! 
There was nothing to be done now beyond 
explaining the mistake to Lady Dumond 
and sending another jewel of equal value, 
which she could not bear to think of. 

She silently held out her hand for another 
letter. ‘“‘What next?” she was thinking. 
Surely there could be nothing much worse 
than what she had already received. In this 
she was a little premature. 

“DeaR Mrs. VIGOGNE” (“ Aunt Marian” 
scored through),—‘“‘ I am reluctant indeed to 
break off all further communication with 
you, but this you yourself oblige me to do 
by the extraordinary pains you have taken to 
bring it about. It was quite open to you to 
send me nothing, as my previous experience 
had taught me to expect, but the New Year’s 
present of a sixpenny tie was quite an un- 
necessary piece of munificence. You might, 
at least, have spared yourself the expense of 
registering the precious gift. If this were all 
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I could have passed it over, but the un- 
warrantable insult—there is no other word 
for it—offered to the lady I am about to 
make my wife, whom you have not seen and 
who has given not the slightest cause for 
offence, I cannot and will not look over. 
I return your letter to her, which you had 
the impertinence to enclose with mine, with 
the contempt it deserves, and must decline 
any further correspondence with one capable 
of writing it.— JAMES ARBUTHNOT.” 

An insult! A cheque for fifty guineas, 
enclosed in a prettily worded letter of 
congratulation upon the approaching event ; 
hoping that her nephew’s fancée would pur- 
chase some little souvenir of the occasion in 
his aunt’s name, and expressing the desire to 
very soon know more of one she had heard 
so highly spoken of. Moreover, in this she 
had been quite sincere. The marriage would 
be one of which she entirely approved. Her 
husband’s nephew was clever, amb'‘tious, 
already representing his county in the House, 
and giving promise of making some mark in 
the political world. The lady he was about 
to marry was the only child and heiress of a 
county magnate, and, if a few years older 
than her fiancé, was, in other respects, all 
that could be desired. 

With trembling fingers Mrs. Vigogne un- 
folded the letter, torn contemptuously across, 
that her nephew had enclosed in his own. 
Yes, as she had feared, another mistake, and 
a still more serious one ! 

This was a letter she had written to a 
young girl engaged to a nephew of her own, 
and written in a different spirit from that in- 
tended for the bride-elect of James Arbuthnot. 
Edward Norman was a clerk in a solicitor’s 
office, beginning upon a pittance and with 
very little prospect of rising to any eminence. 
Marriage for him meant ruin, decided Mrs. 
Vigogne. In very plain language she had 
written to the young lady, giving her opinion 
of the ill-advised, not to say disastrous, step 
they were about to take. She had even gone 
so far as to more than hint that she considered 
her nephew Edward was being drawn into a 
marriage by one more clever than scrupulous, 
ending with the warning that when the in- 
evitable consequences came they must not 
look to her for help of any kind. 

Worse than all, there was an allusion to 
the young girl’s age being in itself an obstacle, 
and this would hardly be understood, as she 
had meant it, by James Arbuthnot’s fiancée 
as referring to her other nephew's engage- 
ment. No, she felt there could be no ex- 
plaining away an affront such as this. 
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And what had become of the shares she 
had sent to her nephew? That cheque for 
fifty guineas had represented but a fourth 
part of the value of the present she had sent 
to James Arbuthnot—the shares which, the 
last time they had met, he had told her might, 
if carefully manipulated, still be worth from two 
to three hundred in the market. Indeed, he 
had offered to give her a couple of hundred 
or so and take them off her hands ; and, as he 
was a careful man who might be expected to 
have private information on the matter, she 
considered she was, in fact, presenting him 
with that sum. Instead of these shares he 
had received a sixpenny necktie ! 

Mrs. Vigogne turned towards Miss Blake 
and, not a little angrily, said :— 

“There has been a series of mistakes 
respecting those letters and parcels sent off 
a few days ago, Miss Blake: mistakes that 
will place me in a position of great difficulty 
with some of my friends, and for which you 
are entirely to blame.” 

“ How could that be, Mrs. Vigogne? I 
carefully carried out all your instructions.” 

“The letters must have been put into the 
wrong parcels. I particularly explained that 


they were to be numbered consecutively in 
the order I had placed them, beginning at 
the right hand, and that as you finished each 


letter I dictated it was to be enclosed in 
rotation.” 

“TI did that, and marked those that were 
to be registered.” 

“Then how do you account for the 
mistakes that have arisen ?” 

“T cannot. Unless”—after a moment's 
hesitation—* you had removed the first 
parcel before I began, and, I think Yes, 
I remember now. ‘There was a packet on the 
table by your side, and I afterwards saw you 
put it last in the row. If it was removed 
from the end on the right it must have 
thrown them all out in the numbering.” 

Mrs. Vigogne did remember. She had, 
in fact, been so reluctant to part with that 
brooch and pendant that she had put the 
parcel containing the case on the table by 
her side to take another look at it, and had 
forgotten to replace it until too late. She 
was obliged to acknowledge that she herself 
had made the mistake, although she did so 
a little grudgingly. 

“Had you reminded me of that at the 
time it would have spared me a great deal of 
trouble and annoyance, Miss Blake. It was 
being an invalid which rendered it necessary 
for me to engage an assistant, and one 
naturally expects that a certain amount of 
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** HOW DO YOU ACCOUNT FOR THE MISTAKES THAT HAVE ARISEN?" 


interest will be shown in work that is under- 
taken.” 

“*T am very sorry.” 

““T have most reason to be sorry, I think.” 

Not only was the thought of the brooch 
and pendant rankling in her mind, but she 
was disturbed by some new feeling which she 
could not account for. Was it the con- 
sciousness that the letter returned to her 
ought not to have been written, and that 
Miss Blake had shown her at the time it 
ought not? If so, if she felt that in her 
disapproval of what she considered to be a 
mésalliance she had shown the lack of certain 
qualities she was desirous of having the 
credit for possessing, she was not the less 
annoyed at the young girl for perceiving it. 
Twice had Miss Blake repeated those words, 
“more clever than scrupulous,” as though to 
ask if she really meant them. 

“T fear you are not sufficiently experienced 
for the work you have undertaken, Miss 
Blake.” 

“T told you I had no previous experience, 
Mrs. Vigogne, but I am very desirous of 
doing my best,” replied the young girl, 
whitening to the lips with the fear she was 
about to be dismissed. 

There was a tap at the door and a servant 
looked in. 

“Mr. Craig hopes you will be able to see 


him, ma’am. I 
told him that 
you did not see 
visitors, but he 
Says it is very 
important he 
should see you, 
and he will only 
remain a few 
minutes.” 

The curate! 
Was he, too, 
mixed up in the 
complications — 
had that five 
shillingsworth of 
Stamps gone to 
the wrong per- 
son ? 

“Oh, I cannot. 
Wait a moment, 
Susan ; say I am 
not able to re- 
ceive visitors 
just now, but I 
will make an 
exception in Mr. 
Craig’s favour.” 
‘* Better know the worst,” she was thinking. 
A young man of about seven or eight and 


twenty, his genial face wearing just now a 
somewhat perplexed expression, entered the 
room. 

“T am sorry to trouble you, Mrs. Vigogne, 


but the vicar asked me to call. He does not 
quite know what to do with regard to the 
cheque you have sent him.” 

It was not for Mr. Craig to explain the 
reason why the vicar had begged him to 
undertake the task. In fact, Mr. Selborne a 
little shrank from going to her himself, 
although he did not hesitate to speak his 
mind when they did meet. He had indeed 
expressed himself rather strongly with regard 
to the little she did in the parish, where there 
were very many poor as well as rich, and 
she had quite as strongly resented what he 
said. 

“In your letter you speak of enclosing 
your usual subscription, which has invariably 
been five shillings, and the vicar found a 
cheque for fifty guineas. I need hardly tell 
you how great would be the help of that sum 
to us just now. It warms one’s heart to 
think of the blankets and coals and many a 
good dinner it would purchase,” his face 
brightening with a smile. “ But the cheque 
is made out for Miss Letitia Somers and not 
endorsed by her.” 
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“It was intended for Miss Letitia Somers, 
Mr. Craig.” 

“In that case there is nothing left me but 
to return it, I suppose. ‘The vicar feared 
there might be some mistake,” a little ruefully 
taking out his pocket-book. 

Mrs. Vigogne was gazing reflectively down 
at her jewelled fingers. What if she were to 
give him the fifty guineas after all? The 
sum was large, but little enough in com- 
parison with the rapidly accumulating capital 
saved from her large income, and her inten- 
tion of enriching her already rich nephew 
had been not a little weakened by his 
impertinent letter. Moreover, although she 
was hardly conscious of this, there was the 
feeling that the vicar’s approbation would be 
welcome to her at this crisis. There was a 
not unpleasant little stir in her mind from 
another cause 
which she did not 
at that moment 
attempt to analyze. 

“Here is the 
cheque, Mrs. Vi- 
gogne. 

Again she hesi- 
tated. Then, 
hurriedly, as 
though afraid of 
altering her mind 
if she delayed, 
and half- 
surprised, 
half - proud 
of hergene- 
rosity, she 
said, glanc- 
ing, she 
knew not 
why, to- 
wards the 
young girl 
bending 
over the 
accounts: 
“T will not 
disappoint 
you, Mr. = 
Craig. You 
shall have 
another 
cheque for the same amount. And ”—with 
what was intended for a little side-blow at 
the vicar: a reminder of many a little speech 
of his that had annoyed her—“ you must 
tell Mr. Selborne that you have succeeded 
where he might have failed.” 

“Oh, he won't in the least mind who 














“MR. CRAIG'S THANKS AS HE TOOK LEAVE SOUNDED VERY AGREEABLY.” 
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succeeded, so that his poor get the benefit,” 


cheerfully replied Mr. Craig. 

“ Be good enough to make out a cheque 
and give it me to sign, Miss Blake.” 

Mr. Craig’s thanks as he took leave 
sounded very agreeably to Mrs. Vigogne’s 
ears. It was a kind of pleasure to which 
she was unaccustomed. “He appears quite 
as elated as though I had given the fifty 
guineas to Aim,” thought Mrs. Vigogne. 

She sat silent awhile, glancing now and 
again towards the young girl, still engaged in 
making a list of the accounts, then presently 
said, perhaps with the desire to show what 
another besides Mr. Craig thought of her 
generosity :— 

“ Read this letter from my cousin, Miss 
Blake. I will ask you presently to reply to 
it for me.” 

She was not a 
little surprised as 
she read the evi- 
dently sincere 
expressions of 
gratitude. Had 
she judged Mrs. 
Vigogne un- 
fairly ? 

“There was no 
mistake made 
about this letter, 
was there, Mrs. 
Vigogne ?” 

The latter was a 
little nonplussed ; 
if she acknow- 
ledged there had 
been, the gratitude 
would also be a 
mistake. 

*“ Well—no, on 
the whole — per- 
haps not.” 

“Tt must be so 
delightful to have 
the power to help 
people.” 

“If what one 
does is appre- 
ciated.” 

“ Appreciated ? 
Oh, that matters 
so little in comparison, does it not ?” 

“You do not care for appreciation, Miss 
Blake ?” 

“T am afraid I do more than I ought, since 
one has so often to do without it ; but,” with 
a little half-smile to herself, “I shall learn in 
time not to want the unattainable, I suppose.” 























“Which means that you have had some 
disappointment ? ” 


“Not exactly that, Mrs. Vigogne. Am I 
to write the letter now ?” 
“Tt would be as well, perhaps. Just a few 


lines to Mrs. Langly, at that address, stating 
that I am much gratified by her letter, and 
am hoping to see her here as soon as I am 
convalescent.” 

The young girl’s pen travelled quickly over 
the paper, then, as she turned to take up an 
envelope, her eyes fell upon a letter she had 
not previously seen. 

“This has not been opened, and it is not 
a business letter, Mrs. Vigogne,” she said, 
noticing the crest on the envelope. 

The latter took it a little doubtfully. “ Not 
another mistake. Not that five shillings- 
worth of stamps returned with contempt, I 
hope,” said Mrs. Vigogne, inclined to regard 
the straying of those stamps as almost a jest 
in comparison with other things that had lost 
their way. 

“DraR MapamM,—lI have been advised 
that you may perhaps be able to assist me 
with regard to a difficulty in which I find 
myself placed, and this will, I trust, excuse 
my applying to you.” 

“Someone else wanting assistance !” she 
ejaculated. “There really seems to be no 
end to the appeals one gets of that kind!” 
She was about to throw the letter aside when 
her attention was caught by the next line, 
and she read on, a very different expression 
coming into her face. 

“TI have been given to understand that 
Miss Norman, who a short time since resided 
near Falmouth, is a niece of yours, and, as 
she has left the place and I am unable to 
discover her present address, I am hoping 
you may be able to give me some clue to it. 
I ought to explain that I am very desirous of 
winning her for my wife, and that it is her 
knowledge of this which causes her to keep 
out of the way, she having been led to 
believe that my people strongly object to the 
marriage. We know now by whom the 
mischief was made and the end that was 


in view. I will not trouble you by going 
farther into this. It is sufficient to say 
that Miss Norman was induced to think 
that if the marriage took place I 
should be disinherited by my father of 
all but a barren title. He has, in fact, 


neither the will nor the power to do anything 
of the kind. On the contrary, he is very 
desirous of welcoming the woman I love. I 
am quite as determined to find her as she 
to keep out of the way, venturing as I do 
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to think she returns my love, and it is this 
which has led her to prefer what she believes 
to be my welfare to her own. 

“ Immediately after her father’s death she 
disappeared, and has, so far, baffled all 
attempts to find her. The vicar there gave 
me your address, and I have thought that 
perhaps Miss Norman might have com- 
municated with you. More he would not 
say, being, I fancy, bound to secrecy in the 
matter. 

“Can you assist me? I have called two 
or three times, but have been given to under- 
stand that you see no one just now. I did 
not leave a card in case Miss Norman should 
be with you, and if she saw my name she 
might take wing before I had time to give 
an explanation. Could you send me a line 
or, better still, grant me an interview, I 
should be grateful beyond words. Mean- 
time, believe me, dear Mrs. Vigogne, truly 
yours, SEVERAN.” 

*“Severan! Severan! 
be- 7 ; 

Mrs. Vigogne took up the book generally 
kept near at hand, and more interesting to 
her than any other. 

“Yes, ‘fifth earl—only son 
shire—Warwickshire—Berkeley Square. 

She put the book on the low table by her 
side and sat gazing straight before her, 
dazzled and bewildered by the wonderful 
prospect opening out to her mental vision. 

Her niece—the daughter of a poor 
lieutenant in the Navy—to be sought after 
in this fashion by one upon whom a duke 
would be proud to bestow his daughter !: 
The Normans could boast of good blood, to 
be sure, but really! Lady Severan! Why, 
she would take precedence of a Dumond! 
Dear Mabel! Yes, of course she must be 
found as quickly as possible ; in her heart of 
hearts having no doubt that she would be 
found when the right time came. 

Mrs. Vigogne had been too long accus- 
tomed to study the weaker side of human 
nature to have much knowledge of the 
stronger. ‘That any girl could possibly give 
up such a prospect for the motives her niece 
had the credit for she did not believe, 
although she might think it necessary to 
keep up the fiction, since this wonderful 
lover admired it so much. 

To give some vent to her feelings, which 
she found it somewhat difficult to control in 
her pride and excitement, she turned towards 
Miss Blake, and said, endeavouring to speak 
in a matter-of-course tone :— 

“This is a letter which I must make an 


Could he realiy 
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“ 


effort to reply to myself, Miss Blake. When 
a peer of the realm addresses me, I suppose 
I ought to reply to him personally, especially 
when it is written upon a question of im- 
portance to me and my family. But I have 
no objection—I think I should like you to 
see the letter.” 

The young girl read it slowly through, 
more slowly than was necessary, Mrs. 
Vigogne thought, a little impatiently. 

“Quite a romance in real life, is it not, 
Miss Blake?” 

“It seems so.” 

“Such a match for 
her ; I am really quite 
proud of my niece!” 
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well as surprised. She had not before seen 
the young girl in this mood. That Miss 
Blake had a mind of her own she knew ; but 
she generally gave the impression of keeping 
a tight rein over her feelings, and she seemed 
suddenly to have become emotional, tears 
and smiles in her face at the same time. 
Her whole bearing was different! She pre- 
sently remembered a little half-admission, as 
it had seemed to her. “ Ah, yes, she had 
judged correctly. There had been a dis- 
appointment, and it 
was too much to ex- 
pect her to rejoice over 
another’s good fortune, 
perhaps.” 





** She, too, has reason 
for being proud and— 
humble — and —all 
sorts of things to have 
won such love as that, 
has she not ?” 

“T have not seen 
her since she was a 
little child, but it was 
said she was growing 
up quite pretty,” mus- 
ingly went on Mrs. 
Vigogne. “I really 
had no idea—she must 
be more than ordinarily 
beautiful ! ” 

“She may be am- 
bitious, perhaps, and 
would not be satisfied 
even with being beau- 
tiful! One of those 
girls who want to be 
loved for—oh, 
something or other, 
that goes to make 
us ourselves.” 

“TI do not quite 
understand you, 
Miss Blake.” 

“I do not under- 
stand myself some- 
times, Mrs. Vigogne. I was only thinking 
that your niece might not care to be a lady- 
ship, and, in that case, would wish he were 
not a lord ”—with a little laugh that sounded 
half a sob. 

“No girl would be so foolish as that, I 
think.” 

“But if all girls wanted to marry lords 
there would not be enough to go round, and 
they would have to be fought for, or raffled 
for, or something of that sort, you know.” 

Mrs. Vigogne looked a little curious as 








‘MR. NORMAN AND MISS WEST WISH TO SEE YOU, MA‘AM.” 


The door was opened 
again and a servant 
looked in. 

“Mr. Norman and 
Miss West wish to see 
you, ma’am.” 

“Really, Susan, 
when you know-——” 

“It’s not a bit of 
use my saying you can’t 
see them, for they are 
like the gentleman 
that’s just gone, and 
won’t be said ‘no’ to,” 
a little crossly replied 
Susan, not choosing to 
take the blame. 

“Tell them — 
Mrs. Vigogne paused, 
suddenly remembering 
that Edward Norman 
could certainly not 
have come to revile 
her for sending him a 
sixpenny necktie. Nor 
could Miss West have 
received the letter in- 
tended for James 
Arbuthnot’s fancée. 
Instead of saying what 
she had meant to say, 
she added, “I will see them, Susan.” 

Her eyes turned curiously towards the 
door, when it was presently opened again 
to admit a tall, well-built, pleasant-looking 
young man and a fair, graceful girl of 
between seventeen and eighteen years of age. 

“We felt we must come to thank you 
personally for your great kindness, Aunt 
Marian. A letter would not half explain the 
gratitude we feel. To begin with, this is my 
Helen, whom your goodness will enable me 
very soon to call my wife.” 


” 
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Mrs. Vigogne was equal to the occasion 
now, and welcomed them graciously enough. 
They took the seats she indicated and, 
noticing that they glanced towards the young 
girl bending over her work at the writing- 
table, she said: ‘“* This young lady has been 
acting as confidential secretary for me during 
my illness.” 

Both bowed smilingly to her, and the 
courtesy was gracefully acknowledged, Miss 
Blake bowing as smilingly 1n return. 

Understanding now that the letter-—the 
writing of which had somewhat puzzled him 

had been written by the young secretary, 
Edward Norman saw that he might speak 
freely. 

“You have given us both the happiness 
we had almost given up hoping for, Aunt 
Marian; such generosity I did not expect, and 
had not the slightest grounds for expecting.” 

“You mean—that is, you are alluding to 
the shares?” seeing now that they must have 
gone to him. “You received them?” 

“Yes, thank you a thousand times; they 
arrived safely, but, if you will excuse my say- 
ing so, they should have been registered, as 
some protection against loss. Your letter to 
Helen, too, so large-hearted in its kindness. 
I assure you she thinks it no less valuable.” 

“I do, indeed,” said the young girl. “It 
was more than good of you to write to me in 
that way, Mrs. Vigogne.” 

“]T feel that I know you as I have not 
before known you, Aunt Marian,” said the 
young man, reddening a little with the con- 
sciousness of many a contemptuous thought 
of her meanness. 

She, too, was looking a little conscious and 
confused by all this warmth of gratitude for 
what she had not intended to give, as she 
said : 

“The shares were for She glanced at 
the two happy faces, and had not the heart to 
add, *“‘ James Arbuthnot.” 

“They were worth a thousand pounds 
when you sent them, but they would realize 
SIX Or seven times as much as that now.” 

A thousand! James Arbuthnot had offered 
to give her a couple of hundred pounds, 
as though out of kindness—just to take them 
off her hands ! 

“They are going up by leaps and bounds, 
and already represent quite a little fortune. 
id you not know they were likely to do this, 
Aunt Marian?” beginning to look a little 
anxious. 

She returned his gaze for a moment or 
two, then quietly replied :— 

“I gave them to you for what they may 


be worth, Edward, and,” speaking more 
decidedly as she went on, “I shall be glad to 
know they have increased in value in your 
hands.” 

“They are a fortune now, and my 
governor, who knows what he is_ talking 
about, says they will soon be worth a very 
large one. He is in earnest, too, for he 
suggested that there will presently be a 
partnership vacant in the firm, and I might 
do worse than employ my capital that way, if 
I do not wish to be an idle man. You may 
guess what that means to me. Instead of 
grinding my hfe out for thirty shillings a 
week, I shall be a man of means with 
a nice place of my own to return 
to after business; and in_ time”—he 
broke off with a little laugh that rang 
pleasantly through the room—‘“ well, there 
is no knowing where it will stop; for I like 
work, and am not the fellow to let the grass 
grow under my feet. You will see me at the 
top of the tree in no time, and have the 
pleasure of knowing that it is you I have to 
thank for it all. Be quick to get well and 
let us come again soon, then you will see. 
We must not stay any longer now. Indeed, 
we had the greatest difficulty in persuading 
your servant to let us in, but I felt sure it 
would not hurt you to listen to a few words 
of gratitude and to know how much good 
you have done for us, so I fought it out with 
her.” 

“Come and dine with me on Thursday— 
just a friendly little dinner to meet my cousin 
Harriet and, it may be, one other.” After a 
moment or two’s reflection she added: ‘‘ Can 
you tell me anything about your Uncle 
William’s daughter? Do you know where 
she is now, Edward? I have heard nothing 
from. her since her father’s death, but I believe 
she has left Cornwall.” 

“No, I have not seen her since she was 
quite a little child. You see, uncle lived so 
far off, and he was a little stand-offish, I 
fancy, for he only occasionally sent a line 
in reply to my letters, and I could never get 
to hear much of my cousin. I suppose the 
truth was—oh, well, one can pretty well 
guess. Poor people as well as rich ones 
have their defects, and are apt to be a little 
over-sensitive and meet pride with pride. 
I’m afraid they were very poor.” 

“IT made my brother an allowance,” said 
Mrs. Vigogne, less satisfied with the thought 
that it was but thirty pounds a year than 
she would have been a few days previously. 
What if some of her superfluous capital, the 
investing of which gave her so much trouble, 
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might have prolonged his life or, at any rate, 
have enabled him to obtain the comforts 
that are so much needed in illness! “ Had 
I known more was required, of course it 
would have been forthcoming. As to Mabel, 
I am very desirous she should be found as 
quickly as possible, for reasons I will explain 
to you more fully on Thursday.” 

“T shall find her, never fear. I made up 
my mind about that as soon as good fortune 
came to me. I shall make it my business to 
go to Cornwall and hunt her up. We mean 
to induce her to come and live with us and 
share the best we have. She won’t be able 
to withstand Helen and me together, and 
she'll soon find we are in earnest.” 

“TI am very desirous she should be found,” 
repeated Mrs. Vigogne; “I hope you will 
be able to bring me some news of her when 
you come again. Good-bye.” 

They shook hands, and were about to pass 
the young girl sitting at the writing-table, 
with a smile and a bow, when she rose and 
put out her hand with a murmured “ Good- 
bye,” looking agitated, and as though she had 
some difficulty in keeping back the tears in 
her eyes. 

Mrs. Vigogne looked curiously on, and as 
soon as the door closed the young girl said, 
with a somewhat nervous little laugh :— 

“One forgets the conventionalities some- 
times, and it is as well one should.” 

“ You think so?” 

“With some, yes, and—they seem so— 
everything that is kind.” 

“ They are that, I believe, and they certainly 
make an attractive-looking young couple. 
But you are tired, cold, Miss Blake? Come 
nearer to the fire, child, you are so pale,” 
said Mrs. Vigogne, in a tone and manner 
that would have surprised those who thought 
they knew her best and certainly surprised 
herself. 

“No, thank you, I do not feel cold,” 
hesitatingly. 

“ You are not thinking of what I said this 
morning, are you? I was a little annoyed, 
and spoke too decidedly under the impres- 
sion that you were to blame for the mistakes 
that occurred. As I told you, I afterwards 
saw that I myself was to blame, and I do not 
now regret it, therefore you need give no 
more thought to the matter.” 

“Tt is not that. There is something I 
ought to tell-you ; it would have been better 
to do so at first; I see that now, but I was 
afraid. The truth is, I thought you so 
different from what you really are, and I did 
not want to appeal to you in any way.” 
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** Appeal—you ?” 

“ As things were, it might have appeared 
that. Now everything is changed for me.” 

A letter was brought in and presented to 
Mrs. Vigogne. 

“ Read it to me, Miss Blake ; I am getting 
tired of letter-reading,” she said, feeling that 
there could be nothing to come now which 
the young girl might not see. 

As she opened it the five dozen stamps fell 
out. 

“The stamps!” thought Mrs. Vigogne. 
“Now, where do they come from?” 

** DEAR Mrs. ViIGOGNE,—My husband and 
I feel that we must not accept the enclosed 
for our boys’ visit to the pantomime. Indeed, 
their uncle took them to Drury Lane last 
night, after they had dined with him at the 
Cecil—you know how nicely he does these 
little kindnesses—and therefore we must not 
let them go again this vacation. Hoping you 
have now recovered your cold,—Yours truly, 
Amy MARCHMONT.” 

‘““That those stamps should go there! As 
you know, I had written to engage a five 
guinea box for those boys.” 

“ Yes, here is the voucher,” said the young 
girl, looking through the papers. 

“Then the box must have remained 
empty while they were paying for another. 
Had they been inclined to give me credit for 
good intentions they might have supposed it 
was a mistake, especially since I have given 
them a box for the last three years. I shall 
not take the trouble to explain, at any rate for 
the present,” telling herself it would only be 
the loss of a couple of dinners during the 
season. 

“And now for your revelation, Miss Blake. 
Am I right in the supposition that it relates 
to a love quarrel andea reconciliation ?” 

“No, not a quarrel. It is——” 


” 





The door was opened once more and 
Susan looked in, a smile—brought by a 
golden argument that had been used 


broadening over her face. 

“Lord Severan begs to know if you can 
see him for a few minutes, ma’am.” 

“Lord Severan! Oh, yes, show him here, 
Susan,” promptly. 

A young man of about seven or eight and 
twenty, who, if not handsome, had a strong 
and kindly face, presently entered the room. 

“T trust you will excuse my pertinacity, 
Mrs. Vigogne. The servant thought you 


might not be able to see me; but, as my 
errand is of great importance to me, I in- 
duced her to ask you. 
letter ?” 


You received my 
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“Yes”—adding to the young girl, as 
though to draw his attention to the presence 
of a stranger, “I will not detain you longer, 
Miss Blake. Indeed, you have done quite 
enough for to-day, I think.” 

Why, what in the world had come to 
her? Instead of quitting the room the 
young girl came blushing and _ smiling 
forwards. 

He looked round and sprang towards her, 
holding out both hands. 

“Mabel! You! This is good fortune 
indeed !” 











“ 


She looked at him a moment, then put 
her hands into his. 

“ Gerald !” 

Mrs. Vigogne sank back in her chair. All 
that had gone before seemed as nothing in 
comparison with this ! 

“| have been reading your letter,” said 
Mabel to him, in a low, tremulous voice. “I 
know now that I need not have kept out of 
he way.” Then her eyes filled with tears of 
happiness ; she turned to Mrs. Vigogne: “I 

is just about to tell you when Gerald came 

, Aunt Marian.” 

Of course, I can see what is so very 


” 
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plain, child. But why did you not take me 
into your confidence before ?” 

“1 did not know you as I do now, and I 
did not want to talk about things.” 

* But how was it you came here ?” 

“ The rector of our place is a friend of the 
vicar here, and wrote to ask him to recom- 
mend me in case he heard of any work 
that I could undertake. Mr. Selborne 
heard that you were seeking for someone to 
write for you, and I came.” To Lord 
Severan she said: “I took the name of 
Blake, my mother’s maiden name, in the 
hepe of concealing my 
identity. Of course, I did 
not foresee your coming 
here.” 

* Don’t you think I’m 


MABEL! you! THIS IS GOOD FORTUNE INDEED!" 


a lucky fellow, Mrs. Vigogne? As I told 
Miss Mabel, I was bound to get my way.” 

“TI want my way,” said the happy girl, 
with gay defiance, “and I think I shall get it 
as long as I live.” 

“Because it will be mine. You see we 
understand each other, Aunt Marian ?” 

“ Aunt has just seen as much love-making 
as she can bear for the present. ‘Two have 
already been here.” 

Mrs. Vigogne looked at the two with 
proud eyes. She would have to act up to 
the character of the benevolent aunt to the 
end of her days now. 
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HE cuckoo has passed from the 
| stage of hoarseness to that of 
4 silence and is heard no mure. 
; The Live-long-day Popular Con- 

certs are practically over now, 
for many of the singers are moulting, and 
they do not feel very well. Individuals who 
have not begun to change their clothes, the 
chaffinch, skylark, robin, and others, con- 
tinue, but it is the aftermath of the concert 
season, and most of the birds sit about in 
the shade and gape for air in the stillness of 
noontide. The snake, either because he 
feels the heat or because it.is time to do so, 
strips off his coat, now an overcoat, and 
leaves it lying under some bush, a limp and 
pallid thing like the ghost of its owner. The 
snake disrobes very thoroughly, taking off 
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“THE WILLOW-WREN HAS SENT HER SECOND BROOD OUT TO FACE THE WORLD,” 





AND J. A. SHEPHERD. 


even the old spectacles which are attached to 
his hood. The viper, who has hatched her 
eggs in her own body, has her brood round 
her: very young vipers cannot protect them- 
selves, and there is much reliable evidence 
to support the belief that, when danger 
threatens, their mother accommodates them 
with sanctuary in her own interior, welcoming 
the giddy young things with open mouth, 
and imploring them to come in one at a 
time lest they stick by the way. When she 
has got the whole dozen on board she writhes 
away into safety, and calls them up again to 
inquire how they liked it. 

The moorhen looks round on her family, 
two broods and about fifteen all told, with 
pardonable pride. Well she may, for the 
elder children had helped her build the 
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second nest she wanted, and tf 


as soon as their younger 
brothers and sisters chipped Pf 
out they helped feed and look 
after them. No doubt they 
also tub and put them to bed 
and give them swimming 
lessons. The moorhen’s wisdom 
is not confined to her method 
of bringing up children ; when 
floods threaten she and her 
mate have been known to build 
higher the nest of sedge and 
flags on the water’s edge that 
the eggs may not get wet. 
Their besetting sin is love of 
quarrelling. | Moorhens are 
never on terms of common 
civility with their neighbours, 
and forget themselves so far as 
to kili and eat other people’s 
children. 

The swan, who has been 
sitting for five weeks on her 
eggs, now appears in public 
with her ugly children. Swans 
are jealous parents, and show 
fight if man or dog come near 
the brood; the young married swan has 
only three or four cygnets when, at the age 
of two or three years, she establishes her 
first nursery ; as she grows older she faces 
family responsibility more boldly and thinks 





little of rearing ten or a dozen 
babies. 

The long-tailed tit’s children 
are sitting in a row on some 
handy twig, gaping for more 
like so many fluffy Oliver 
Twists. If consulted, they 
would probably have preferred 
to stay longer in the nest, but 
that was wanted for the second 
family, and they had to turn 
out. The willow-wren has sent 
her second brood out to face 
the world, from the little domed 
nest on the ground. She is 
nervous and indiscreet when 
her children are big enough to 
wander about by themselves, 
and often tells you where they 
are by the way she screams to 
them to come to her for pro- 
tection. The goldfinch is sitting 
on her second clutch, and is 
trying to induce her mate to 
sing; but he is beginning to 
tire of singing, as he is apt to 
do about this time, and will 
only open his beak when the 
spirit moves him. Also, the thistles are seed- 
ing, and if there is one thing the restless gold- 
finch enjoys more than another it is to swing 
on a thistle-top and pick the downy seeds. 

The sparrow-hawk has got her four, five, 














“YOUNG FROGS MUST EMIGRATE,” 
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or six children out of the nest at last. 
Her nursery duties are- particularly tedious, 
for the eggs take nearly seven weeks to 
hatch, whereas other birds of her size 
manage the business in half the time or 
less. The hungry family perch on the 
branches and worry their parents, who 
grow perfectly reckless as to how they 
fill the larder. They steal chickens 
from the poultry yard under the henwife’s 
nose and defy the gamekeeper among his 
pheasant coops when lawful prey, wood- 
pigeons and the like, is scarce. So bad 


MAGAZINE 


You don’t imprison Brown or Jones if Thomson 
steal a hat, 

And when your little dog does wrong you do not beat 
the cat. 

I seldom kill a bird at all ; and, faith, I cannot see 

Why, when the sparrow-hawk kills chicks, you come 
and murder me! 

Occasionally a kestrel contracts the evil 
habit of raiding poultry yard or pheasant 
field ; but the normal life of this St. Kestrel 
is more than blameless, if the slaughter of 
vermin be meritorious. 

Mrs. Swift, in the church tower, is educat- 
ing her children : one of the first things young 
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“THE STAG-BEETLE GULLIVER AND THE LILIPUTIAN ANTS.” 


the character of the sparrow-hawk that other 
birds bearing the faintest resemblance to 
him, or to a hawk at all, pay for his sins with 
their lives. The nearly harmless kestrel, 
who hangs in mid-air as though suspended 
from a thread tied to a cloud, is always 
getting into trouble for the sparrow-hawk’s 
misdeeds :— 


A mouse for breakfast, mouse for lunch, for dinner 
yet a third, 

Surely what's virtue in a cat is virtue in a bird ? 

When mice are scarce we're all at pains your fields of 
rats to rid, 

And yet you shoot us down at sight for things we 


never did ! 


swifts learn is to fire themselves at a velocity 
of about s5ooft. per second into a 3in. hole: 
this difficult accomplishment, one would 
think, cannot be acquired without many 
bumps and bruises. There are stir and bustle 
down by the horse-pond : the place is over- 
populated, and young frogs must emigrate 
and start life somewhere else. It is hard on 
frogs not out of pinafores and no bigger than 
a sixpence; but the emigration season is 
held glorious by ducks and other fowl, who 
snap up the little travellers in scores as they 
toil painfully across the rough and trackless 
desert—which to us appears to be the high 
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“HE MET A FOX.’ 


road—in search of the damp ditch which, 
rumour saith, is on the farther side. The 
stag-beetle digs his way out of the ground at 
the root of the oak in the warm evening and 
sails ponderously off into the world: the 
cockchafer and little beetles get out of his 
way and the caterpillars lie still as death, 
hoping to escape notice, for the stag-beetle 
is hungry. That lordly creature apparently 
expects twigs as. well as cockchafers to get 
out of his way, for he is always coming to 
grief in the lanes: you may find him on his 
back in the road any morning. 

It seems to be a point of honour with the 
stag-beetle that when he falls he shall fall on 
his back, and an inverted stag-beetle is as 
helpless as a “turned turtle.” There he lies 
feebly clawing the air until the ants find 
him out—which they are sure to do soon— 
and when that happens his moments are 
numbered. Surrounding him in crowds, as the 
Liliputians swarmed round and over Gulliver, 
they treat the fallen beetle less considerately 
than the little folk treated that hero; in brief, 
they set to work and take him to pieces 
without waiting for him to die. 

The hedgehog’s children are abroad now, 
peering furtively about into the dusk. The 
young hedgehog is defenceless, for his spines 
are merely stiff hairs, and he can trot about 
ind enjoy himself long before he can roll into 
. ball. He learns to perform this indispens- 





able feat in time, but, as you 
can well suppose, it requires 
long practice before it can be 
accomplished at the lightning 
speed the experienced hedge- 
hog displays when pounced 
upon by a fox or when fight- 
ing a viper. A.state of reple- 
——— tion probably does not make 
for activity, so this is not 
altogether a fancy picture :— 
The hedgehog’s boy dined with a 
friend one day, 
And dined too well—not wisely: 


/ people say, 
A \ Young hedgehogs area 


By little prone that way. 
il ” Well, coming home 
\ Y Ez across the field that 
“a I = night 
Kj 5 eg =! He met a fox and tried 
to roll up tight, 
That prickly spines 
should baffle cun- 
ning might. 
The hapless hedzehog ! for the nonce too stout, 
He couidn’t roll up quick enough: no doubt 
The fox saw promptly what he'd been about 
And turned him upside down and inside out. 





The squirrels have begun their children’s 


cit: Se, Saati — 
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“ ABUSE,” 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


squirrel’s vocabulary of abuse is ex- 
tensive, and, when roused, a mere 
boy squirrel can put a bargeman to 
shame. The young badgers are 
allowed to go out in the evening now 
and romp, somewhat ponderously, 
with their indulgent parents. Romp- 
ing is not much in the middle-aged 
badgers line; he prefers quiet 
meditation, and meditates at great 
length when leisure permits. Neither 
he nor his wife has much time for 
it just at present : new beds have to 
be made, and the badger’s bed is no 
trifle. He has a singularly ungrace- 
ful way of carrying in litter: he col- 
lects a heap of dry bracken and 
grass, or straw if atailable; throws 
himself over it and..bagks* home- 
wards, hugging the stuff under him 
with his arms. It is an undignified 
proceeding for the scion of an old 
county family, but he works at night, 
careless what the fox, owls, and 
. bats think of him. 

AIS, The storm petrel, a bird whose 

name is known to everybody if her 

person be familiar to few, has now 

education, which includes athletics, birds’- hatched out her single egg. Sometimes the 

nesting, and scolding in all their respective storm petrel, who assembles in a colony for 

branches. The squirrel is an unprincipled breeding, makes a sketchy sort of nest ina 

fellow: he thinks 

nothing of stealing 

the eggs of birds 

as big as the wood- 

pigeon, and occa- 

sionally adds insult 

to injury by eating 

them in the nest 

and omitting to 

clean the place up 

afterwards. He 

has been known to 

stoop to the worse 

depravity of catch- 

ing young birds 

and eating them; 

but this conduct, 

be it said for the 

credit of the 

species, is not 

usual. Concerning 

trespassers he and 

his wife hold strong 

opinions, which 

they express with 

enviable fluency 

when their children 

are about. The “A POOR CATERER.” 


a 


“* QUIET MEDITATION.” 
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burrow, but she is often quite satisfied with 
the bare ground and rears her only child in 
Spartan simplicity. The bird has a morbid 
passion for anything fat. A storm petrel has 
been kept alive for three weeks on a satisfying 
diet of oil; presum- 
ably a young one 
would accept a 
tallow candle in 
the spirit of fervid 
gratitude a child 
displays towards a 
stick of sugar- 
candy. The guille- 
mot’s children aré 
by this time old 
enough to be 
launched—literally 
speaking — and 








shoal of herrings 
offers opportunity 
gorge themselves 
till they cannot rise 
from the water. 
The young 
grouse can fly well 
now ; family affec- 
tion or self-interest 
keeps the - brood 
together, as it does 
in the case of some 
other birds: a_ beautiful 
provision of Nature, a 
thoughtful sportsman said, 
to give you a nice “right 
and left.” Pheasant chicks are 
strong on the leg if still mere 


a-0$ apprentices in the art of flying ; 


their parents bring “ nescuanoen wire a CAUTION.” they prefer to hide rather than 


them down from 
the rock-ledges on their backs. Sometimes the 
old bird brings down the infant by the scruff of 
the neck, but probably she adopts this drastic 
treatment only if he refuse to climb on her 
back. It must be said, in justification of the 
young guillemot, that the descent from rock- 
ledge to sea on the 

maternal back isa owe 

trip fraught with 
peril, as the most 
careful parent can- 
not help dropping 
her child occasion- 
ally. The gannet’s 
egg has yielded a 
naked, black, un- 
lovely monster with 
an insatiable appe- 
tite for fish. An 
author afflicted 
with statistical 
tastes calculated 
that the gannets on 
St. Kilda, estimated 
at 200,000 birds, 
ate 214,000,000 
herrings in seven 
months. He allowed 
each bird five her- 
rings a day —an 
lowance which in 
practical applica- 
tion would certainly 
have secured his 
summary dismissal 
as caterer. Gannets 
are enormous 








try and escape by running. The 
young pheasant labours under the delusion 
that if it squat down and stretch out its 
neck it becomes invisible ; amid favourable 
surroundings it may be overlooked, but a 
chick doing this in the open field looks 
foolish. The rabbit, by the way, cherishes 
the same mistaken 
theory in his inno- 
cent youth, and 
does not always out- 
grow it. The young 
partridges can fly, 
too, and thus relieve 
their affectionate 
parents of the 
necessity — doubt- 
less painful to con- 
scientious — birds 
of shamming lame- 
ness to draw off 
man or other enemy 
who may venture 
near the covey. 
The partridge is a 
child in artifice com- 
pared to the wild 
duck, who is a past- 
master in the arts 
of deception. 
Father and mother 
sham broken legs 
and wings as though 
the tricks were just 
patented, instead of 
having been prac- 
tised ever since 
wild duck’s enemies 





eaters, and when a “NeW CLOTHES.” were created. 
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TERMS.” 


“NOT ON SQUEAKING 
There are plenty of infant salmon abroad 
far more than any trout fisherman wants 
for the parr’s curiosity concerning trout-flies 
is insatiable, and he takes flies not meant for 
him with the recklessness of a creature who 
knows he will be discharged, under the First 
Offenders’ Act, with a pricked lip by way of 
caution. Salmon ova hatch out in from 
thirty-five to 148 days, according to the 
temperature of the water: cold means delay 
and warmth expedition. That is a lucky 
parr who reaches full-blown salmonhood : it 


is reckoned that four or five fish reach 


“aA MUSK 
salmon’s estate out of every 30,000 eggs laid. 
The salmon rejoices in a wealth of names 
applicable to stage of growth, condition, and 
sex ; I have counted forty-two without in- 
cluding any of those names you call him 
when he won't rise. 


MAGAZINE. 


The toad changes 
his clothes; he does 
not, like the snake, 
risk outraging the 
sense of propriety 
of chance passers- 
by stripping in the 
open: he retires to 
the privacy of his 
underground dress- 
ing-room and dis- 
robes there. First 
he rubs his sides 
down with his 
elbows till his coat 
splits down the 
back; then, wish- 
ing no doubt it 
was made to un- 
button in front, he 

rubs it into folds on his ‘sides, when with 
his right hand he draws the left side clear, 
and wie versd, so that it hangs like a 
bib. He draws off his pants, leg by leg, 
exactly as a man would do, and strips off 
his sleeves—eating each garment as he takes 
it off—-and stands up newly clad from top to 
toe, perfectly happy and pleased with himself, 
as why should he not be ? 

Give me the clo’s a fellow grows 

With Nature’s kindly aid. 
No tailor woes; one always knows 


They will be nicely made. 
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LESSON 


However wet your things may get, 
Their shape they never lose ; 
No fellow yet I ever met 
Lacked smartness in his shoes. 
Dytiscus, passed through the various stages 
of existence, egg, larva, and pupa, has 
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emerged from the underground cell wherein 
he underwent his final transformation, a fully 
equipped water-beetle. Dytiscus is one. of 
the champion oarsmen of the insect world ; 
he rows with his hind legs, which are flattened 
and furnished along the lower edge with 
stiff hairs, and a neat arrangement of joints 
enables him to “feather” his oars in the 
fashion approved by rowing men. Hydro- 
philus, the great water-beetle, is a very poor 
oarsman compared with his smaller cousin : 
he does not even attempt to keep time ; feed- 
ing as he does chiefly on vegetable matter, it 
is less necessary for him to excel. Dytiscus 
catches other insects, some of which require 
chasing, so necessity has made him a pro- 
fessional, while hydrophilus remains a con- 
tented and indifferent amateur. 

The wood-pigeons are nursing their second 
pair of twins, and so are the turtle-doves, if 
they have decided to rear two families this 
season, which is not always the case. Some 
young birds, the robins for instance, are trying 
to sing—to the gratification of their proud 
parents, who do not, so far as human know- 
ledge goes, give them any education in 
harmony : imagine a hedge-sparrow trying to 
teach a young cuckoo his notes! Young 


fieid-mice, field-voles, and shrews of all ages 
of indiscretion from a month upwards are 


abroad in numbers. These animals are not 
on squeaking terms with one another: a pity, 
as the youthful mice and voles are fond 
of play, and in every field there are 
enough of them to get 
up games which might 
distract . their. atten- 
tion from the farmer’s 
corn and grass, to 
both of which mice 
and voles do great 
harm. There isa par- 


ticularly big black mark in the agriculturist’s 
calendar against the field-vole; from time 
to time he arises in the might of numbers, 
multiplying with incredible rapidity, and 
bringing ruin to whole parishes. ‘lhe Rox- 
burghshire farmers will not soon forget the 
“vole plague” of 1892-3, when a succession 
of dry springs and summers induced every 
vole in the country to marry young, bring 
up one family after another, and marry 
their sons and daughters off in feverish 
haste. Over a district of g0,000 acres 
or more, grazing and crops in turn were 
destroyed. 

The wild cat’s young family, reared largely 
on stolen game, is out on the trail. ‘The 
study of the wild cat is fraught with vexation 
to the scientific man ; that noble animal (the 
cat, I mean), for his sins, has been as ‘nearly 
exterminated as game preservation can 
accomplish it; but the bond between the 
true wild cat and frail domestic cat is close. 
If the home-bred cat go to the woods she 
remains there, lending willing ear to the 
addresses of a cat with wild blood in his 
veins, or to those of an outlaw like herself. 
Her progeny, in a generation or two, take 
upon them the outward and inward sem- 
blance of the wild cat ; and of such a forest- 
bred cat no man may say her grandmother 
was of blameless antecedents or was born 
and bred a proscribed bandit. 

The late Duke of Westminster, a naturalist 
at heart, preserved the few true wild cats left 

on Reay Forest, 
thinking it a pity 
so interesting an 
animal should be 
exterminated. 
What his Grace’s 
keepers thought is 
not recorded. 


“ FREE OF THE FOREST.” 











AILORMEN are not good 
‘ands at saving money as a 
rule, said the night-watchman, 
as he wistfully toyed with a 
bad shilling on his watch- 
chain, though to ‘ear ‘em 
talk of saving when they’re at sea and there 
isn’t a pub within a thousand miles of ‘em, 
you might think different. 

It ain’t for the want of trying either with 
some of ’em, and I’ve known men do all 
sorts o’ things as soon as they was paid off, 
with a view to saving. I knew one man as 
used to keep all but a shilling or two in a 
belt next to ‘is skin so that he couldn’t get at 
it easy, but it was all no good. He was 
always running short in the most inconvenient 
places. I’ve seen ’im wriggle for five minutes 
right off, with a tramcar conductor standing 
over ‘im and the other people in the tram 
reading their papers with one eye and watch- 
ing him with the other. 

Ginger Dick and Peter Russet—two men 
I've spoke of to you afore—tried to save 
their money once. They’d got so sick and 
tired of spending it all in p’r’aps a week or 
ten days arter coming ashore, and ‘aving to 
go to sea agin sooner than they ‘ad intended, 
that they determined some way or other to 
‘ave things different. 

They was homeward bound on a steamer 
from Melbourne when they made _ their 
minds up; and Isaac Lunn, the oldest fire 
man aboard —a very steady old teetotaler 











—gave them a lot of good advice about it. 
They all wanted to rejoin the ship when she 
sailed agin, and ’e offered to take a room 
ashore with them and mind their money, 
giving ’em what ’e calied a moderate amount 
each day. 

They would ha’ laughed at any other man, 
but they knew that old Isaac was as honest 
as could be and that their money would be 
safe with ’im, and at last, after a lot of 
palaver, they wrote out a paper saying as 
they were willing for ‘im to ’ave their money 
and give it to ’em bit by bit, till they went to 
sea agin. 

Anybody but Ginger Dick and Peter 
Russet or a fool would ha’ known better than 
to do such a thing, but old Isaac ‘ad got such 
a oily tongue and seemed so fair-minded 
about wot ’e called moderate drinking that 
they never thought wot they was letting them- 
selves in for, and when they took their pay 
close on sixteen pounds each—they put the 
odd change in their pockets and ‘anded the 
rest over to him. 

The first day they was as pleased as 
Punch. Old Isaac got a nice, respectable 
bedroom for them all, and arter they'd ‘ad 
a few drinks they humored ’im by Javing a 
nice ‘ot cup o’ tea, and then goin’ off with 
‘im to see a magic-lantern performance. 

It was called “The Drunkard’s Downfall, 
and it begun with a young man going into a 
nice-looking pub and_ being. served by a 
nice-looking barmaid with a glass of ale. 
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Then it got on to ’arf pints and pints in the 
next picture, and arter Ginger ’ad seen the 
lost young man put away six pints in about 
‘arf a minute, ’e got such a raging thirst on 
‘im that ’e couldn’t sit still, and ’e whispered 
to Peter Russet to go out with ’im. 

“You'll lose the best of it if you go now,” 
ses old Isaac, in a whisper; “in the next 
picture there’s little frogs and devils sitting 
on the edge of the pot as ’e goes to drink.” 

Ginger Dick got up and nodded to Peter. 

* Arter that ’e kills ’is mother with a razor,” 
ses old Isaac, pleading with ’im and ’olding 
on to ’is coat. 

Ginger Dick sat down agin, and when 
the murder was over ’e said it made ’im feel 
faint, and ’im and Peter Russet went out for 
a breath of fresh air. They ’ad three at the 
first place, and then they moved on to 
another and forgot all about Isaac and the 
dissolving views until ten o'clock, when 
Ginger, who ’ad been very liberal to some 
friends ’e’d made in a pub, found ’e’d spent 
‘is last penny. 

“This comes o’ listening to a parcel o’ 
teetotalers,” ’e ses, very cross, when ’e found 
that Peter ’ad spent all ’is money too. 
“Here we are just beginning the evening 
and not a farthing in our pockets.” 

They went off ’ome in a very bad temper. 


Old Isaac was asleep in ’is bed, and when 
they woke ’im up and said that they was 
going to take charge of their money them- 
selves ’e kept dropping off to sleep agin 
and snoring that ’ard they could scarcely 


hear themselves speak. Then Peter tipped 
Ginger a wink and pointed to Isaac’s 
trousers, which were ’anging over the foot of 
the bed. 

Ginger Dick smiled and took ’em up softly, 
and Peter Russet smiled too; but ’e wasn’t 
best pleased to see old Isaac a-smiling in 
‘is sleep, as though ’e was ’aving amusing 
dreams. All Ginger found was a ha’penny, 
a bunch o’ keys, and a cough lozenge. In 
the coat and waistcoat ’e found a few tracks 
folded up, a broken pen-knife, a ball of string, 
and some other rubbish. Then ’e set down 
on the foot o’ their bed and made eyes over 
at Peter. 

“Wake ’im up agin,” ses Peter, in a temper. 

Ginger Dick got up and, leaning over the 
bed, took old Isaac by the shoulders and 
shook ’im as if ‘e’d been a bottle o’ medicine. 

“Time to get up, lads?” ses old Isaac, 
putting one leg out o’ bed. 

“No, it ain’t,” ses Ginger, very rough ; 
“we ain’t been to bed yet. We want our 
money back.” 


Isaac drew ‘is leg back into bed agin. 
“Goo’ night,” he ses, and fell fast asleep. 

“He’s shamming, that’s wot ’e is,” ses 
Peter Russet. ‘“‘ Let’s look for it. It must 
be in the room somewhere.” 

They turned the room upside down pretty 
near, and then Ginger Dick struck a match 
and looked up the chimney, but all ’e found 
was that it ’adn’t been swept for about twenty 
years, and wot with temper and soot ’e 
looked so frightful that Peter was arf afraid 
of ’im. 

“T’ve ’ad enough of this,” ses Ginger, 
running up to the bed and ’olding his sooty 
fist under old Isaac’s nose. ‘“ Now, then, 
where’s that money? If you don’t give us 
our money, our ’ard-earned money, inside o’ 
two minutes, I’ll break every bone in your 
body.” 

“This is wot comes o’ trying to do you a 
favour, Ginger,” ses the old man, reproach- 
fully. 

“Don’t talk to me,” ses Ginger, “cos I 
won’t have it. Come on; where is it?” 

Old Isaac looked at ’im, and then he gave 
a sigh and got up and put on ‘is boots and 
"is trousers. 

“I thought I should ’ave a little trouble 
with you,” he ses, slowly, “but I was pre- 
pared for that.” 

“You'll ’ave more if you don’t hurry up,” 
ses Ginger, glaring at ’im. 

“We don’t want to ’urt you, Isaac,” ses 
Peter Russet, “ we on’y want our money.” 

“‘T know that,” ses Isaac ; “ you keep still, 
Peter and see fair-play, and I’ll knock you 
silly arterwards.” 

He pushed some o’ the things into a corner 
and then ’e spat on ’is ’ands, and began to 
prance up and down, and duck ’is ’ead about 
and hit the air in a way that surprised ’em. 

“IT ain’t hit a man for five years,” ’e ses, 
still dancing up and down—“ fighting’s sinful 
except in a good cause—but afore I gota 
new ‘art, Ginger, I’d lick three men like you 
afore breakfast, just to git up a appctite.” 

“ Look ’ere,” ses Ginger ; “ you’re an old 
man and I don’t want to ‘urt you; tell us 
where our money is, our ’ard-earned money, 
and I won’t lay a finger on you.” 

“I’m taking care of it for you,” ses the 
old man. 

Ginger Dick gave a howl and rushed at 
him, and the next moment Isaac’s fist shot 
out and give ’im a drive that sent ‘im 
spinning across the room until ’e fell ina 
heap in the fireplace. It was like a kick 
from a ’orse, and Peter looked very serious 
as ’e picked ’im up and dusted ’im down 
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They all ’ad break- 
fast in a coffee-shop 
next morning, and 
arter it was over 
Ginger, who ’adn’t 
spoke a word till then, 
said that ’e and Peter 
Russet wanted a little 
money to go on with. 
He said they preferred 
to get their meals 
alone, as Isaac’s face 
took their appetite 
away. 

“Very good,” ses 
the old man. “I 
don’t want to force 
my company on no 
body,” and after think- 
ing ‘ard for a minute or 
two he put ’is ‘and in 
‘is trouser-pocket and 
gave them eighteen- 
pence each. 

“ Wot’s this for?” ses 
Ginger, staring at the 
money. ‘“ Matches ?” 





“You should keep your eye on ’is fist,” he 
ses, sharply. 

It was a silly thing to say, seeing that that 
was just wot ’ad ’appened, and Ginger told 
‘im wot ’e’d do for ‘im when ’e'd finished 
with Isaac. He went at the old man agin, 
but ’e never ’ad a chance, and in about three 
minutes ’e was very glad to let Peter ’elp ‘im 
into bed. 

“Tt’s your turn to fight him now, Peter,” 
he ses. “Just move this piller so as I can 
see. 

“Come on, lad,” ses the old man. 

Peter shook ‘is ‘ead. “I have no wish 
to ‘urt you, Isaac,” he ses, kindly ; “‘ excite- 
ment like fighting is dangerous for an old 
man. Give us our money and we'll say no 
more about it.” 

‘“No, my lads,” ses Isaac. “I’ve under- 
took to take charge o’ this money and 1’m 
going to do it; and I ope that when we all 
sign on aboard the //anet there'll be a 
matter o’ twelve pounds each left. Now, 
I don’t want to be ‘arsh with you, but I’m 
going back to bed, and if I ‘ave to get up 
and dress agin you'll wish yourselves dead.” 

He went back to bed agin, and Peter, 
taking no notice of Ginger Dick, who kept 
calling ’im a coward, got into bed alongside 
of Ginger and fell fast asleep. 


***) AIN'T HIT A MAN FOR FIVE YEARS,’ HE SES.” 


“That’s your day’s 
allowance,” ses Isaac, 
“and it’s plenty. There’s ninepence for your 
dinner, fourpence for your tea, and twopence 
for a crust o’ bread and cheese for supper. 
And if you must go and drown yourselves in 
beer, that leaves threepence each to go and 
do it with.” 

Ginger tried to speak to ’im, but ’is feelings 
was too much for ’im, and ’e couldn’t. Then 
Peter Russet swallered something ’e was 
going to say and asked old Isaac very perlite 
to make it a quid for ’*m because he was 
going down to Colchester to see ‘is mother, 
and ’e didn’t want to go empty~anded. 

“You're a good son, Peter,” ses old Isaac, 
“and I wish there was more like you. [ll 
come down with you, if you like; I’ve got 
nothing to do.” 

Peter said it was very kind of ‘im, but ’e’d 
svoner go alone, owing to his mother being 
very shy afore strangers. 

“Well, I'll come down to the station and 
take a ticket for you,” ses Isaac. 

Then Peter lost ’is temper altogether, and 
banged ’is fist on the table and smashed ‘arf 
the crockery. He asked Isaac whether ’e 
thought ’im and Ginger Dick was a couple 0’ 
children, and ’e said if ’e didn’t give ‘em all 
their money right away ’e’d give ‘im in 
charge to the first policeman they met. 

“T’m afraid you didn’t intend for to 
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“*wor'’s THES FOR?’ SES GINGER.” 


and see your mother, Peter,” ses the old 
man. 

“ look ere,” ses Peter, “are you going to 
give us that money ?” 

“ Not if you went down on your bended 
knees,” ses the old man. 

“Very good,” says Peter, getting up and 
walking outside ; “then come along o’ me to 
find a policeman.” 

“[’m agreeable,” ses Isaac, “but I’ve got 
the paper you signed.” 

Peter said ’e didn’t care twopence if ’e’d 
got fifty papers, and they walked along look- 
ing for a policeman, which was a very unusual 
thing for them to do. 

‘I ope for your sakes it won't be the same 
policeman that you and Ginger Dick set on 
in Gun Alley the night afore you shipped on 
the Planet,” ses Isaac, pursing up ’is lips. 

"Tain’t likely to be,” ses Peter, beginning 
to wish ’e ’adn’t been so free with ’is tongue. 

“Still, if I tell im, I dessay he'll soon find 

’ ses Isaac; “there’s one coming along 

, Peter ; shall I stop ’im ?” 

‘eter Russet looked at ’im and then he 
looked at Ginger, and they walked by grind- 
ing their teeth. They stuck to Isaac all day, 
trying to get their money out of ’im, and the 
names they called ‘im was a surprise even to 


themselves. And at night they turned the 
room topsy-turvy agin looking for their money 
and ’ad more unpleasantness when they 
wanted Isaac to get up and let ’em search 
the bed. 

They ’ad breakfast together agin next 
morning and Ginger tried another tack. 
He spoke quite mice to Isaac, and ’ad three 
large cups o’ tea to show ‘im ’ow ’e was 
beginning to like it, and when the old man 
gave ’em their eighteen-pences ’e smiled and 
said ’e’d like a few shillings extra that day. 

“Trll be all right, Isaac,” he ses. “I 
wouldn’t ’ave a drink if you asked me to. 
Don’t seem to care for it now. I was saying 
so to you on’y last night, wasn’t I, Peter ?” 

“ You was,” ses Peter ; “so was I.” 

“Then I’ve done you good, Ginger,” ses 
Isaac, clapping ’im on the back. 

“You ‘ave,” ses Ginger, speaki ag between 
his teeth, “and I thank you for it. I don’t 
want drink; but I thought o’ going to a 
music~all this evening.” 

“Going toa wot?” ses old Isaac, drawing 
‘imself up and looking very shocked. 

“ A music-all,” ses Ginger, trying to keep 
is temper. 

“A music-‘all?” ses Isaac; “ why, it’s worse 
than a pub, Ginger. 1 should be a very poor 
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friend o’ yours if I let you go there—I 
couldn’t think of it.” 

“ Wot’s it got to do with you, you grey- 
whiskered serpent ?” screams Ginger, arf mad 
with rage. ‘Why don’t you leave us alone ? 
Why don’t you mind your own business ? 
It’s our money.” 

Isaac tried to talk to ’im, but ’e wouldn’t 
listen, and he made such a fuss that at last 
the coffee-shop keeper told ’im to go outside. 
Peter follered ’im out, and being very upset 
they went and spent their day’s allowance in 
the first hour, and then they walked about 
the streets quarrelling as to the death they'd 
like old Isaac to 
‘ave when ‘is time 
came. | 

They went 
back to their 
lodgings at 
dinner-time ; but 
there was no sign 
of the old man, 
and, being ’ungry 
and thirsty, they 
took all their 
spare clothes toa 
pawnbroker and 
got enough 
money to go on 
with. Just to 
show their inde- 
pendence they 
went to two 
music -’alls, and 
with a sort of 
idea that they 
was doing Isaac 
a bad turn they 
spent every far- 
thing afore they 
got ome, and sat 
up in bed telling : 
‘im about the EE =a 
spree they'd ’ad. TD 

At five o’clock ’ 
in the morning a 
Peter woke up 
and saw, to ’is 
surprise, that Ginger Dick was dressed and 
carefully folding up old Isaac’s clothes. At 
first ’e thought that Ginger ‘ad gone mad, 
taking care of the old man’s things like 
that, but afore ’e could speak Ginger 
noticed that ’e was awake, and. stepped 
over to ‘im and whispered to ‘im to dress 
without making a noise. Peter did as ’e 
was told, and, more puzzled than ever, 
saw Ginger make up all the old man’s 
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“ THEY PUT OLD ISAAC'S CLOTHES UP FOR FIFTEEN 


clothes in a bundle and creep out of the 
room on tiptoe. 

“ Going to ’ide ’is clothes?” ’e ses. 

“ Yes,” ses Ginger, leading the way down- 
stairs; “in a pawnshop. We'll make the old 
man pay for to-day’s ainusements.” 

‘Then Peter see the joke and ’e begun to 
laugh so ’ard that Ginger ’ad to threaten to 
knock ’is head off to quiet ‘im. Ginger 
laughed ’imself when they got outside, and at 
last, arter walking about till the shops opened, 
they got into a pawnbroker’s and put old 
Isaac's clothes up for fifteen shillings. 

First thing they did was to ’ave a good 
breakfast, and 
after that they 
came out smiling 
all over and 
began to spend a 
‘appy day. Ginger 
was in tip-top 
spirits and so was 
Peter, and the 
idea that old 
Isaac was in bed 
while they was 
drinking ’is 
clothes _ pleased 
them more than 
anything. Twice 
that evening 
policemen spoke 
to Ginger for 
dancing on the 
pavement, and 
by the time the 
money was spent 
it took Peter all 
‘is time to get ‘im 
‘ome. 

Old Isaac was 
in bed when they 
got there, and the temper ’e was 
in was shocking ; but Ginger sat 
on ’is bed and smiled at ’im as if 
’e was saying compliments to ‘im. 

“Where’s my clothes?” ses 
the old man, shaking ’is fist at 
the two of ’em. 

Ginger smiled at ‘im ; then ’e shut ’is eyes 
and dropped off to sleep. 

“ Where’s my clothes ?” ses Isaac, turning 
to Peter. 

“ Closhe ?” ses Peter, staring at ‘im. 

“Where are they ?” ses Isaac. 

It was a long time afore Peter could under- 
stand wot ’e meant, but as soon as ’e did ’e 
started to look for’em. Drink takes people 
in different ways, and the way it always took 


















Peter was to make ‘im one o’ the most 
obliging men that ever lived. He spent arf 
the night crawling about on all fours looking 
for the clothes, and four or five times old 
Isaac woke up from dreams of earthquakes 
to find Peter ’ad got jammed under ’is bed, 
and was wondering what ‘ad ’appened to ’Im. 

None of ’em was in the best o’ tempers 
when they woke up next morning, and Ginger 
‘ad ‘ardly got ’is eyes open before Isaac was 
asking ’im about ’is clothes agin. 

“Don’t bother me about your clothes,” ses 
Ginger ; “talk about something else for a 
change.” 

“Where are they?” ses Isaac, sitting on 
the edge of ’is bed. 

Ginger yawned and felt in ‘is waistcoat 
pocket—for neither of ’em ’ad undressed— 
and then ’e took the pawn-ticket out and 
threw it on the floor. Isaac picked it up, 
and then ’e began to dance about the room 
as if ’e’d gone mad. 

“ Do you mean to tell me you’ve pawned 
my clothes ?” he shouts. 

“ Me and Peter did,” ses Ginger, sitting up 
in bed and getting ready for a row. 

Isaac dropped on the bed agin all of a 
’eap. “ And wot am I to do?” he ses. 

“If you be’ave yourself,” ses Ginger, “and 
give us our money, me and Peter'll go and 
get em out agin. When we’ve ‘ad breakfast, 
that is. There’s no hurry.” 

“ But I ’aven’t got the money,” ses Isaac ; 
“it was all sewn up in the lining of the coat. 
I’ve on’y got about five shillings. You've 
made a nice mess of it, Ginger, you ’ave.” 

“You're a silly fool, Ginger, that’s wot 
you are,” ses Peter. 

“ Sewn up in the lining of the coat?” ses 
Ginger, staring. 

“The bank-notes was,” ses Isaac, “and 
three pounds in gold ’idden in the cap. 
Did you pawn that too?” 

Ginger got up in ’is excitement and walked 
up and down the room. ‘“‘ We must go and 
get em out at once,” he ses. 

“And where’s the money to do it with?” 
ses Peter. 

Ginger ’adn’t thought of that, and it struck 
‘im all of a heap. None of ’em seemed to be 
able to think of a way of getting the other 
ten shillings wot was wanted, and Ginger was 
so upset that ’e took no notice of the things 
Peter kept saying to ‘im. 

‘Let’s go and ask to see em, and say 


we left a railway-ticket in the pocket,” ses 
Peter 

lsaac shook ’is ’ead. “ There’s on’y one 
way to do it,” he ses. ‘“‘We shall ’ave to 
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pawn your clothes, Ginger, to get mine out 
with.” 
“ That’s the on’y way, Ginger,” ses Peter, 


brightening up. “Now, wot’s the good o’ 
carrying on like that? It’s no worse for you 
to be without your clothes for a little while 
than it was for pore old Isaac.” 

It took ’em quite arf an hour afore they 
could get Ginger to see it. First of all’e 
wanted Peter’s clothes to be took instead of 
is, and when Peter pointed out that they was 
too shabby to fetch ten shillings ’e ’ad a lot o’ 
nasty things to say about wearing such old 
rags, and at last, in a terrible temper, ’e took 
‘is clothes off and pitched ‘em in a ’eap on 
the floor. 

“Tf you ain’t back in arf an hour, Peter,” 
’e ses, scowling at ’im, “you'll ’ear from me, 
I can tell you.” 

*“Don’t you worry about that,” ses Isaac, 
with a smile. “ Z’m going to take ’em.” 
“You ?” ses Ginger ; “ but you can’t. 

ain’t got no clothes.” 

“Tm going to wear Peter’s,” ses Isaac, 
with a smile. 

Peter asked ’im to listen to reason, but it 
was all no good. He'd got the pawn-ticket, 
and at last Peter, forgetting all he’d said to 
Ginger Dick about using bad langwidge, took 
’is clothes off, one by one, and dashed ’em 
on the floor, and told Isaac some of the 
things ’e thought of ’im. 

The old man didn’t take any notice of ’im. 
He dressed ’imself up very slow and careful 
in Peter’s clothes, and then ’e drove ’em 
nearly crazy by wasting time making ’is bed. 

“Be as quick as you can, Isaac,” ses 
Ginger, at last;.“ think of us two a-sitting 
‘ere waiting for you.” 

“T sha’n’t forget it,” ses Isaac, and ’e 
came back to the door after ’e’d gone arf- 
way down the stairs to ask ’em not to go out 
on the drink while ’e was away. 

It was nine o’clock when he went, and at 
ha’-past nine Ginger began to get impatient 
and wondered wot ’ad ’appened to ’im, and 
when ten o’clock came and no Isaac they 
was both leaning out of the winder with 
blankets over their shoulders looking up the 
road. By eleven o’clock Peter was in very 
low spirits and Ginger was so mad ’e was 
afraid to speak to ’im. 

They spent the rest o’ that day ’anging out 
of the winder, but it was not till ha’-past four 
in the afternoon that Isaac, still wearing 
Peter’s clothes and carrying a couple of large 
green plants under ’is arm, turned into the 
road, and from the way ’e was smiling they 
thought it must be all right. 


You 
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“Wot ’ave you been such a long time for?” 
ses Ginger, in a low, fierce voice, as Isaac 
stopped underneath the winder and nodded 
up to ’em. 

“T met a old friend,” ses Isaac. 

“Met a old friend?” ses Ginger, in a 
passion. “Wot d’ye mean, wasting time 
like that while we was sitting up ’ere waiting 
and starving ?” 

“I ’adn’t seen ’im for years,” ses Isaac, 
“and time slipped away afore I noticed it.” 

“I dessay,” ses Ginger, in 
a bitter voice. “ Well, is the. . 
money all right ?” 

**T don’t know,” ses Isaac; 
“T ain’t got the clotnes.” 

“ Wot?” ses Ginger, 
nearly falling out of the 
winder. “ Well, wet 
‘ave you done with 
mine, then ? Where 
are they? Come 
upstairs.” 

“T won’t come 
upstairs, Ginger,” 
ses Isaac, “ because 
I’m not quite sure 
whether I’ve. done 
right. But I’m not 
used to going into 
pawnshops, and I 
walked about trying 
to make up my 
mind to go in and 
couldn’t.” 

“Well, wot did 
you do then?” ses 
Ginger, ’ardly able 
to contain hisself. 

“While I was 
trying to make up 
my mind,” ses old 
Isaac, “‘ I see a man 

ewith a barrer of 
lovely plants. ’E 
wasn t asking money for ’em, only old clothes.” 

“ Old clothes?” ses Ginger, in a voice as if 
’e was being suffocated. 

“T thought they’d be a bit o’ green for you 
to look at,” ses the old man, ’olding the 
plants up; “there’s no knowing ‘ow long 
you'll be up there. The big one is yours, 
Ginger, and the other is for Peter.” 


“OLD ISAAC KEPT "EM THERE FOR THREE DAYS.” 


“’Ave you gone mad, Isaac ?” ses Peter, in 
a trembling voice, arter Ginger ’ad tried to 
speak and couldn't. 

Isaac shook ’is ’ead and smiled up at ’em, 
and then, arter telling Peter to put Ginger’s 
blanket a little more round ’is shoulders, for 
fear ’e should catch cold, ’e said ’e’d ask 
the landlady to send ’em up some bread and 
butter and a cup o’ tea. 

They ’eard ’im talking to the landlady at 
the door, and then ’e went off in a hurry 

without looking be 
hind ‘im, and the 
landlady walked up 
and down on the 
other side of the 
road with ’er apron 
stuffed in ’er mouth, 
pretending to be 
looking at ’er chim 

ney-pots. 
Isaac didn’t turn 
up at all that night, 
and by 
next morn 
ing those 
two unfor- 
tunate men 
see ’ow 
they’d been 
done. It 
was quite 
plain to 
them that 
Isaac ’ad 
been de- 
ceiving 
them, and 
Peter was 
pretty cer- 
tain that 
’e took the 
money out 
of the bed 
while ’e 
Old Isaac 


was fussing about making it. 
kept ’em there for three days, sending ’em in 
their clothes bit by bit and two shillings a 
day to live on; but they didn’t set eyes on 
‘im agin until they all signed on aboard the 
Planet, and they didn’t set eyes on their 


money until was two miles beluw 


Gravesend. 


they 
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recollections of 
to do with 


earliest 
athletics have 
high jumping. At the age of 
about six, learning that an 
uncle of mine could jump 
nearly 6ft. and could certainly 
clear with ease the big gate at the bottom of 
the carriage-drive, I was fired with a spirit 
of emulation, and constructed a high-jumping 
apparatus with some long canes, which | 
prigged out of the greenhouse. I practised 
a lot, but the only thing I can remember 
about it is that I dis- 





B. Fry. 


Mr. Fry’s reluctance to talk about the 


sreat part which he has taken in cricket, football, and athletics was difficult to overcome, but our 
readers will be delighted that he has yielded to persuasion. ] 


. 
few balls. My heart bounded to the skies, 
and I crept through a very small hole at the 
bottom of the hedge and enjoyed my first 
practice. After that, whenever they prac- 
tised, I went to look over the hedge to cadge 
an invitation. I always got it, for they were 
very kind. Where my intense keenness for 
cricket came from I cannot imagine, for I 
had never played before. My defensive 
play at this period of my career was 
very stubborn, but I had no strokes; 
in fact, my conception of the game con- 
sisted chiefly in not 
getting out and in mov- 





covered I could jump 
much higher with bare 
feet than with my boots 
Somewhere about 
this time I won the 
open high jump for 
boys at a Sunday- 
school treat at Orping- 
ton, in Kent, where we 
then lived. The prize 
was withheld from me 
because I did not be- 
long to the Sunday- 
school ; in fact, I had 
no right whatever to 
compete. Neverthe- 
less, I won the event. 
I can remember taking 
the same sort of run 
and jumping in exactly 
the same kind of way 
as I did many years 
afterwards at Oxford. 


on. 





ing my bat as little as 
possible. However, my 
enjoyment was intense. 
I became a devotee of 
the game, and never 
missed a local cricket 
match. Mygreat hero, 
besides my two patrons, 
was a left-hand bowler 
named Hawes, who 
played for St. Mary 
Cray. He was a won- 
derful field to his own 
bowling, and a dead 
shot at throwing down 
the wicket when the 
batsman played the 
ball back to him and 
backed up out of his 
ground. Hawes was a 
good bat and a local 
oracle on the game. 








About then I made my 
first acquaintance with 
cricket. Next door tous 
at Orpington lived a gentleman named Mr. 
Oliver Evans, brother of Sir Francis Evans, 
M.P. He had turned his tennis-lawn into a 
cricket pitch, with high netting all round it, 
and there he used to.practise with Mr. 
Allen, son of the well-known publisher of 
Ruskin’s books, who was our neighbour on 
the other side. “These two gentlemen were 
the’ principal players of the local clubs at 
Orpington and St. Mary Cray, and I had an 
intense admiration for their prowess. I used 
to watch them at their practice over a thick 
quick -set hedge. One day after they had 
finished they invited me to come and have a 
Vol. xxiv.—8. 
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I used to hang about 
to hear what he had 
to say on the theory of 
cricket ; he said a good deal, but his great 
dictum, especially when he was bowled out 
with a small score, was, “ Forward play’s the 
thing.” Acting on this dictum, much to the 
detriment of my success, I thought that the 
whole art of cricket consisted im playing for- 
ward. I mention this as a warning to youth, 
for it was not till twenty years afterwards, 
when I met Ranjit Sinhji, whose advice is, 
‘* Back play is the thing,” that I began to get 
really up sides with first-class bowling. At 
present my batting is a mixture of Hawes 
and Ranjit Sinhji; the more the latter 
element predominates the more runs I get. 
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At the age of nine I went to a school at 
Chislehurst. It was a mixed sort of old- 
fashioned dame school ; the boys varied in 
age from nine to nineteen. Our games were 
rather curious. Here I began football. We 
played rules of our own, somewhat resem- 
bling those of the Harrow game. If you 
caught the ball on the full volley you made 
your mark and had a free kick; if you 
mulled your catch it was “hands,” and the 
other side had a free kick. But the rules of 
our game varied according to the captain’s 
caprice. We only played one out-match that 
I remember : against a school from Bromley. 
As our opponents played the proper Asso 
ciation rules and we played our own, and the 
umpire was an indecisive sort of fellow, we 
did not get very far with the match. My first 
cricket match was against the same school. 
I made seven runs—a four and a three, both 
to leg. Curiously enough, seven has always 
been my unlucky number at cricket ; my lucky 
number is thirteen. We used to play on the 
West Kent ground. There I saw the best 
catch made I have ever seen. West Kent 
were playing some match, and a man in a 
deerstalker's cap came out to field as a 
substitute. He was sent to field long-on. 
The batsman hit a tremendous balloon up in 
the air, the substitute ran back with all his 
might to get under it, jumped a stiff iron rail 
that encircles the ground, and caught the ball 
in the middle of his jump. ‘Technically it 
ought not to have been out, but the batsman 
was a sportsman and retired. 

Our practice games were not well organized. 
One in particular I remember. It lasted 
one ball. Our best bowler chanced to be 
an Australian. He and I blacked one 
another's eyes more than once over the rival 
merits of “W.G.” and Murdoch. Well, having 
picked up sides, the Australian started to 
bowl, but instead of bowling his usual over- 
arm, he fired in an underhand daisy-clipper, 
and a fatal. The victim was an obstinate 
Scotchman who refused to go out for “a 
sneak.” ‘There was some argument. The 
Scotchman collared the ball, the only one 
we had, and a stump, and edged off across 
the field. We followed, protesting. We tried 
to collar him, but he eluded us and made off 
across country. He headed down a very 
long hill towards Chislehurst Station and up 
the opposite hill right away to Bickley, with 
ten or more of us in full cry. We cornered 
him once or twice, but he kept us off with a 
pocket-knife in one hand and a stump in the 
other, and broke bay. Eventually, after 
about six miles run, we nailed him in a swing 


gate by stratagem and the aid of a postman, 
somewhere over near Bromley. We drove 
home in a four-wheeler, four of us and the 
captive inside, the rest on top, creating a 
great sensation all the way. The measles 
took me off next day, but when I came back, 
weeks afterwards, pear-drops were still being 
doled out after tea as a reward for catching 
the runaway. I did not learn much cricket 
at that school. Not long afterwards it 
changed hands, and was organized into a 
modern private school. We played proper 
Association football and proper cricket. I 
was centre forward, and had the honour at 
the age of twelve of playing for the West Kent 
Football Club, owing to one of their men not 
turning up. I touched the ball three times 
in that match. We _ played small 
cricket matches against other schools. I 
was the spot batsman of our team, but had a 
great failing: I could never get runs in the 
first innings. 

One holiday, about this time, it was 
revealed to me that I could really jump a 
bit. I owned an ugly, one-eyed fox-terrier 
called Dan. One evening, up in the meadow 
above our garden, he came out of a hedge 
walking sideways, looking more evil than 
ever and foaming at the mouth. I took two 
steps, cleared a ditch and a highish hedge, 
dropped roft. into our garden, and was up 
a slim plum-tree before you could say “ knife.’ 
Dan came slowly after and squatted at the 
bottom, but he brought a toad in his mouth, 
and I perceived he was not mad beyond the 
degree of trying to eat the toad. So I came 
down, got a saucer of water to make sure 
about the dog, and then went to look at what 
I had jumped over. It was much higher than 
my head ; not to mention the ditch. It was 
many years before I jumped as high again. 

The first race I ever won was’ a steeple- 
chase at a regatta at Charmouth, in Dorset- 
shire. The field was a mixed one, including 
a policeman, two coastguards, a fisherman, 
a gatdener, and several boys. ‘The course 
was about half a mile; the first obstacle a 
big agricultural roller, through the upright 
shafts of which we had to climb. As no 
one after that knew.the course, and each one 
waited on the other to see where to go, the 
race was run very slowly till we got near the 
straight, which was a stretch of turf very 
much on the incline ; down this my legs ran 
away with me and I won very easily. A 
bob-tailed sheep-dog ran in the race and 
came in first, but was disqualified for not 
having paid any entrance-fee. The prize 
was half a sovereign, which was paid me 


some 





BY WAY 
across the grocer’s counter. So I have been 
a professional under A.A. rules all my time. 
I remember experiencing for the first time 
in that race the delicious feeling of speed 
and the thrill of forging ahead at the finish. 
That was a lucky day: in the evening I 
caught my first trout of decent size ; I lured 
hin. with a black gnat, and he weighed just 
ugger a pound. 

In 1885 I went to Repton School, where I 
had a splendid chance in cricket, football, 
and athletics. I began my football there as 
a centre forward. We used to play two 
centre forwards and only two half- backs. 
But I never did much gocd at forward. My 
second year I played a few times at half- 
back, but eventually went full-back to fit into 
a House team. We used to have compulsory 
football on half-holidays, but the best fun 
for all those outside the school team were 
the cup ties, junior and senior, for the House 
challenge cup. My word, what matches we 
had! English Cup ties against Tottenham 
Hotspurs and Sheffield United are nothing to 
them. I got into the school team as right 
yack, and played for three years. We had 
very strong teams then. I can remember 
one terrific match in which we played a 
draw with the Derby County League team, 
and another in which 
we drew with Cam- 
bridge University. I 
believe I should have 
got into the school 
team a year earlier 
than I did had I not 
in a practice game 
taken upon myself 
to try to charge Mr. 
Harry Vassall, the 
great Rugby forward, 
who was, and still is, 
a master at Repton. 
Mr. Vassall weighed 
about 17st., and when 
he played Associa- 
tion with us main- 
tained his Rugby 
traditions by running 
as straight as a die, 
and woe betide 
obstacles. Electing 
to make myself an 
obstacle, I passed 
away into space, and 
did not recover my 
equilibrium for a 
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Although, like most other footballers, I im- 
proved in value in some respects after I left 
school, and became heavierand stronger, I have 
never since been able to kick as neatly and 
accurately as I could then. I put this down 
partly to the constant practice we used to 
have at school in kicking a football about at 
odd hours, dozens of us at a time, on a piece 
of ground called the paddock, and partly to 
the constant playing of what we called 
“yard football.” We used to play this game 
in the asphalt yards attached to our houses, 
wearing tennis shoes and using an india- 
rubber ball about a third the size of a foot- 
ball. This game made one very accurate 
and quick with one’s feet. I have often 
wished since I could get the same sort of 
practice, especially before English Cup ties, 
for it is far less strain on the legs than ball 
practice with a real football. 

When I went to Repton the captain of 
cricket was Mr. F. G. J. Ford, the great 
Middlesex batsman. He was a magnificent 
school cricketer, and I can remember watch- 
ing him from the paddock bank in distant 


reverence. Mr. L. C. H. Palairet got into 


the Repton team in my first summer ; he was 
quite a small boy, but played in beautiful 
style. 


My first sphere of action was the 
fourth ground, where 
we played pick-up 
matches on _half-holi- 
days, and had net 
practice on the prin- 
ciple of “ you batted 
if you bowled the 
man out.” In my 
third year, when Mr. 
L. C. H. Palairet was 
captain, I got my 
cricket colours. My 
chief merit was being 
able to stick in, for I 
was a _ marvellously 
stiff player and could 
not hit a bit except 
on the leg side. This 
stiffness was due, I 
believe, to the mis- 
conception that the 
art of batting con- 
sisted entirely in play- 
ing forward; I used 
to tie myself up into 
extraordinary knots 
trying to play forward 
at unsuitable balls, 





year; lack of judg- 
ment on my part. 


THE REV. A. F. E. FOREMAN, WHO TAUGHT C. B, FRY MOST OF 
HIS FOOTBALL AND CRICKET. 


From a Photo. by W. W. Winter, Derby. 


and I played forward 
all wrong, with stiff 
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arms and wrists and no swing. However, 
after getting into the eleven I received 
some excellent coaching from the Rev. 
A. F. E. Foreman. He was an inspiring 
and encouraging coach, and had a way of 
making one play better without saying any- 
thing. The chief lesson he taught was to 
play your strokes hard, to put your bat up 
against the ball. He left you to develop 
your own style and make the most of your 
natural strokes. He succeeded in teaching 
me a certain amount of freedom ; and he is 
the only coach, except Alfred Shaw, in 1899, 
from whom I have ever learnt anything. In 
fact, any success I have had in cricket I owe 
greatly to Mr. Foreman. Our school pro- 
fessional was a good practice bowler, medium 
pace, right hand, but his only lesson was 
“*Come forward to her,” no matter where the 
ball pitched. The great defect of school 
coaching is that boys are taught to play 
forward and nothing else. Boys are not 
taught to play back or to use their feet 
properly, either in turning to place the ball 
or in running out to drive; nor are they 
taught to alter their play according to the 
state of the wicket. By the end of my 
school time I could hit over-pitched and 
pull short bowling, but good length bowling 
gave me a good deal of trouble. I remem- 
ber one of the masters said he did not see 
how I was ever to make runs against 
first-class bowling. Still, I recollect once 
making twenty-eight against Mr. F. R. 
Spofforth, on a_ sticky wicket ; Spofforth’s 
balls broke so much from the off that when 
I played forward at him the ball hit my bat 
and went away to leg. I have since made a 
useful and intentional stroke of that— which 
shows how you learn things at cricket. The 
most exciting cricket match I remember at 
Repton was a House final. We had about 
120 runs to get to win, but overnight a fellow 
in our house gave a “leaving grub,” a sort of 
evening cricket lunch, in his study ; there was 
a defective pie, and seven of our men were 
poisoned. I escaped because I was Carving 
salmon at the time the pie went round. 
Next day we went in to bat with four men. 
I was missed at slip in the first over, but 
afterwards made seventy-three, and we scraped 
home with the last of our four men in. 

In athletic sports a good many prizes came 
my way at school. I believe I first showed 
promise as a half-miler, but never did much 
good afterwards on the flat except in the 
100 yards. My chief events were the hurdles 
and the two jumps. My best high jump at 
school was 5ft. 6%in., and my best long 


jump 21ft., which is still, I think, the record 
at Repton. School long jumping is usually 
very poor, partly because the jumping-place 
is generally very bad, but chiefly because 
boys jump too low. Mr. Foreman first taught 
me to go high in long jumping. He found 
me practising one rainy day, took off a big 
black mackintosh he was wearing, made a 
heap of it in front of the mark, and dared me 
to jump anywhere near it ; so I jumped high 
in the air and put about 3ft. on to my 
previous best. After that 1 took a great 
interest in long jumping. My burdling 
method at school was rather peculiar. As 
a small boy I used to take five steps in 
between and then jump the hurdle. After- 
wards I set about learning the three-stride 
method. Now, the proper method, of course, 
is to take three strides in between and fly the 
hurdle in your fourth, coming down on the 
other foot from that with which you took off. 
But I fancied the method consisted in taking 
two strides in between and over in the third 

an almost impossible feat ; though I had a 
good try at it, and after much _ practice 
succeeded in clearing two hurdles in that 
style. Needless to say, I found it no go, 
and gave it up. Then I tried four strides in 
between. This necessitates changing at 
each successive hurdle the foot you take 
off from if you fly the obstacle. I did not 
like changing my feet, so evolved a most 
peculiar way of clearing the hurdles. I used 
to take off with my right foot, shoot my 
left leg right out in front of me over the 
hurdle, and come down again on the same foot 
I took off from. I found I could go fairly 
fast that way, but our hurdles were several 
inches low; over those of full height I 
found the method defective. It is a great 
pity that hurdling in proper style is not 
taught at school with the hurdles, and the 
distances in between proportionately reduced 
to suit smaller boys. Done in proper style 
hurdling is the best of all athletic events, but 
in school sports it is the exception rather than 
the rule to see any competitor run with the 
three-stride method. 

Before going up to Oxford I got some 
experience of first-class football in playing for 
the Casuals on their northern tours. We 
played against Everton and Sunderland, and 
other of the League teams. I also played 
my first county cricket match before going 
up. It was for Surrey against Warwickshire 
at the Oval, the only time I played for Surrey. 
I made 1 and o not out. W. A. J. West, the 
famous umpire, who then played for Warwick- 
shire, bowled me out first innings with 4 
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The second innings we had only five 
to get to win, and Brockwell obtained them 
before I hada hit. When I got a telegram 
asking me to play at the Oval, I was playing 
in a match at Minehead against Lynton ; I 
was so delighted that I went in for free 
hitting, and nearly killed Sir George Newnes, 
who was playing on the other side, with a 
skimmer to square-leg. 

At Oxford I played all four years I was up 
in the Association football team. I was 
left back my first year, but changed to the 
right in my second, when Mr. W. J. Oakley 
came The main difference I noticed 


yorker. 
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between school and first-class football was 
that in the ordinary run of school matches 
the forwards opposed to one rarely had the 
ball in much control, and so the back could 
rush in and get a fairly easy kick, whereas 
against first-class forwards, who kept the ball 
close, I found the difficulty was to get to the 
ball at all. We had not much of a team 
ny first year, but the other three were good 
mes, especially the third, of which I was 
captain. We had Mr. G. O. Smith as centre 
forward, Mr. W. J. Oakley at back, and Mr. 
G. B. Raikes in goal, all of whom played 
gainst Scotland for England. In fact, that 
am one 
at either University. 


of the best there has been 
We lost only one 


was 


G. B. Raikes. 


©. B. Fry (Capt.) 
B. 
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match in our season, but, unfortunately 
that match was the one against Cam- 
bridge. When we got to Queen’s Club we 


found the ground frost-bound and crinkled 
with ice. The Cambridge captain was 
willing to play although the ground was unfit. 
I did not want to play, but as Oakley and 
myself were both engaged in the sports and 
stood to win three events between us, and as 
I thought our team was too good to lose 
under any circumstances, I consented. The 
Cambridge team was heavier than ours, and 
beat us by their rushing tactics. It was a 
sad day. Mr. L. V. Lodge played a mar- 


W. J. Oakley. 
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TEAM, 1893-4. (Gillman, Oxford. 
vellous game at back for Cambridge. None 
of the inter-’Varsity matches I played in 
were very good ones, and I did not enjoy 
them much. In my first year at Oxford I 
played for England against the Canadians at 
the Oval. The English team was chiefly 
made up of amateurs, but was a strong one, 
and won easily. The Canadian team was 
not very good. 

For some reason or other Association, is 
not nearly so popular at Oxford as Rugby. 
In my time, if a Rugby and an Association 
match were going on at the same time in 
the Parks, scarcely anyone would look on at 
the latter, while the ropes round the Ruyby 
enclosure were thronged with hundreds of 
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spectators. This was rather discouraging. 
I used to play three-quarter back in my 
college Rugby team, and very nearly got my 
Rugby Blue in my fourth year; in fact, I 
played for the ’Varsity fifteen in all matches 
till a fortnight before the match with Cam- 
bridge, when I had the ill-luck to crock my 


thigh. As a Rugby player I was a pure 
sprinter. I never learnt the art of falling on 


the ball to stop a rush, nor the art of collar- 
ing people round the ankles. My tackling 
was of a very scrambling order, and consisted 
chiefly in jumping on my opponent’s back 
and embracing his neck. But I believe | 
was chosen as reserve three-quarter for the 
South against the North that year. The 
Rugby game at Oxford, where they played 
the Welsh three-quarter game to perfection, 
suited me well, and I enjoyed it immensely, 
more, in fact, than Association; but when, 
after coming down, I played for Blackheath 
and the Barbarians, I did not get on so weil 
and returned to the 
other game. On _ the 
whole, I think that 
Rugby is a more exciting 
game than Association 
when the play is open 
and the threé-quarters 
have plenty of running, 
but not when the play 
is close and consists of 
incessant scrimmaging. 
There is nothing in 
Association 
excitement to a good 

combined run by Rugby three-quarters. On 
the other hand, I think the average Associa- 
tion game is quicker and more interesting 
than the average Rugby game. 

The most amusing Rugby game I ever 
played in was for the Corinthians against the 
Barbarians, before I played for Oxford. The 
Corinthians held a competition with the 
Barbarians, playing them at Rugby, Associa- 
tion, and cricket, and also meeting them 
at athletic sports on inter-University lines. 
We won easily at Association, and, funnily 
enough, beat our opponents also at their 
own game by two goals and two tries to two 
goals and one try. The Barbarian fifteen 
included seven or eight internationals, while 
only two or three of us had ever played 
Rugby before. The truth of it was, the 
ground was too hard for Rugby, and when 
the Barbarian phalanx rushed through our 
very amateur attempts at a scrum, they could 
not keep control of the ball. Our forwards 
made wonderful work of dribbling the egg- 





shaped ball. Mr. P. M. Walters performed 
admirably for us at back. His brother, A.M., 
scored several tries ; when he got hold of the 
ball and an opponent tried to collar him, 
A.M., instead of trying to dodge, rushed 
at and charged him with his_ shoulder. 
Our methods were very unorthodox, and 
took the Barbarians by surprise. But, after 
all, it was an extraordinary performance for 
fifteen Association players to defeat fifteen 
Rugby players, and those very good ones at 
the Rugby game. 

Since my ’Varsity days I have played 
chiefly for the Corinthians. We have had 
some most enjoyable football on our 
northern tours at Christmas time, especially 
against our old-time opponents, Queen’s 
Park, at Glasgow. But perhaps the best 
matches in which I have played for the 
Corinthians were those against Aston Villa 
and Sheffield United for the Sheriffs Shield. 
We found these two clubs most sporting 
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opponents. 
Two seasons ago, 
when I came to live 


near Southampton, 1 
was invited to play in 
the Southampton Club 
in their Southern League 
matches. Southampton 
were beaten in the first 
round of the Cup that 
year, but they won the 
Southern League cham- 
pionship. ‘This year I 
had the uncommon 
pleasure for an amateur of getting into the 
final of the Cup. I have never enjoyed 
any football more than that I have played 
for Southampton. Cup ties are hard work, 
but they are fine sport. 

My experiences of track athletics belong 
entirely to my Oxford days. Inthe O.U.A.C. 
sports in my Freshman’s year I astonished 
myself by jumping 22/t. 7in. For this I got 
my Blue, and also a second string in the 
high jump. At Queen’s Club that year, 
against Cambridge, I further astonished 
myself by jumping 23ft. 5in. I cannot re- 
member anything particular about that jump, 
except that I got a beautiful take-off from the 
board and a splendid lift up, and felt very 
neat in the air. It was a beautiful day for 
jumping, warm and fresh; weather has a 
great effect on jumpers. My second year I 
won at Queen’s Club with 23ft. o%in., but in 
the trial sports at Oxford I did 23ft. 6%in., 
which was the best I ever did. It was a 
curious jump that. I had only practised 
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three times, and had spiked my big toe in 
landing in the pit, and I very nearly did not 
jump in the sports at all. I did not take off 
accurately on the board, but gin. behind it, so 
the actual distance I covered was 24ft. 3 %in. 
My last stride before taking off was much 
shorter than usual, and I seemed to stop 
dead while you might count one before I 
took off ; however, for somé reason or other 
I seemed to develop more spring than usual, 
and went very high in the air. When I 
landed in the pit, instead of, as usual, having 
to struggle for my balance not to fall back, I 
simply bounced clean out of the pit, and 
landed about 6ft. away on the track. The 
success of that jump is still a mystery to me. 
My third year I jumped 23ft. at Oxford, 
but before the inter-’Varsity sports bruised 
my heel badly, and though I won against 
Cambridge with 22ft. 4in., 1 was never able 
to jump properly again. I wonder I did 
not hurt my heel before, as my way of 
taking off was very hard on 
it. In my run up to the 
jump the marks of my 
spikes were in a dead 
straight line one behind 
the other, but in my last 
stride I used to make a 
complete quarter turn to- 
wards the left, and slue my 
right foot a good 12in. or 
more across to the left of 
the line of my run ; the out 
side edge of my heel was 
planked to the ground with 
great force, the flat of my 
foot coming down after- 
wards. It always felt to 
me as if I got my spring 
from the small of my back 
and my hips. That sum- 
mer, in the sports between 
Oxford and Yale, I jumped 
without any practice, and was beaten by 
Mr. L. P. Sheldon, of Yale, with 22ft. rrin. 
In the last of my four tries I got dead 
on the board and felt I was going to 
make a good jump, but the board split 
under my spikes, jand I went a terrific 
header into the sawdust. - After that I was 
no good, as my heel bruised worse than ever. 
I never liked practising for long jumping, 
and never did well iin practice—only once 
or twice over 22ft.; Long jumping -is a 
great strain, and it is difficult to screw oneself 
up to the effort of will required for a big 
jump without the excitement of competition. I 
practised for long jumping chiefly by sprinting 
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one day and high jumping the next; but 
I believe what did me more good than any- 
thing els: was doing standing jumps regularly 
every morning over a big arm-chair in myroom. 

Of the three times I ran for Oxford against 
Cambridge in the 100 yards my only win, to 
be Irish, was a dead-heat. Curiously enough, 
I ran a dead-heat with the same man, Mr. A. 
Ramsbotham, three weeks before in the trial 
sports. My version of the race is that I won 
exclusively ; Mr. Ramsbotham is as equally 
dead sure he won. So the chances are that 
the judges were right in their decision. ‘The 
reason I thought I won was that | did not 
see Ramsbotham until after we were past the 














THE RECORD LONG-JUMP OF 23FT. 5IN. AGAINST CAMBRIDGE, 1892. 


From a Photo. by Stearn, Cambridge. 


post. It isa curious thing that in sprint racing 
the moment a competitor is the least bit in 
front of you he appears to you to be well 
ahead ; of course, you don’t look at him 
unless you wish to lose a yard, but you can 
see him out of the corner of your eye without 
looking his way. If a man is running dead 
level with you, you cannot see him at all. 
But the worsted was broken nearer to him than 
to me, and an instantaneous photo. taken at the 
finish and reproduced on the next page appears 
a trifle in his favour.* I knew in the last ten 


* Most readers, we think, on inspecting the photograph will 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Fry was the first to break the 
worsted.—Ep, 
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Cc. & FRY RUNNING 


yards of that race that 
someone was gaining 
on me. It is a very 


curious thing that, if 


a man is running be- 
hind you but not 
gaining on you, you 


are not conscious of 


bis presence, but the 
moment he 1s coming 
up to you, you feel 
him at once by ip 
stinct. The last yéar 
I ran a very curious 
thing happened to 
me. I gota big lead 
at the start, and two 
thirds through the 
race I held so good a 
lead that I think I 
must have won; un 
fortunately, it occur 
red to me to wonder 
where my comrade, 
Mr. G. Jordan, was, 
and in that brief flash 
of inattention, though 
I did not look round 
or consciously relax 
my pace, the whole 
field passed me and 
I finished last. <A 
man to sprint his 
fastest must glue his 
mind to the effort of 
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DEAD-HEAT WITH A. RAMSBOTHAM IN THE T00YDS. KACE AGAINST CAMBRIDGE, 1893. 
From a Photo by Stearn, Cambridge. 


reaching the tape ; if 
he relaxes his will for 
a moment he auto- 
matically slackens his 
pace ; at any rate, this 
holds good for run- 
ners who do not race 
sufficiently often to 
make full speed a 
habit. Once at 
Oxford, in a heat of 
a strangers’ race, | 
ran the roo yards in 
rosec. by the aid of a 
slight wind. In the 
final heat, which was 
also timed at rosec., 
I was beaten by a 
fraction of an inch. 
One of the judges 
gave me the race, the 
other gave it a dead- 
heat, but the referee 
decided that the other 
man had won by half 
aninch. The prize I 
got for second in this 
race, a cigarette-case, 
had a curious adven 
ture. It was stolen 
out of my pocket at a 
cricket match one 
year, and when | 
played at the same 
place the next year 
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it came back by post with an apology. The 
first time Oxford met Yale I got so good 
a start in the 1oo yards that I won; it was 
rather a surprise, as I had been playing 
cricket during the previous month or so, and 
had only had four days’ training. 

Being fortunate enough to make a century 
in the Freshmen’s cricket match at Oxford, I 
was at once given a trial in the eleven, and 
in course of time got my Blue. At one time 
I feared I should be left out, so I trained for 
a week, and whether by reason of this or 
of a good wicket I made 115 runs against 
Somersetshire and re-established myself. 
Upon my Oxford cricket, though I enjoyed 
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I cut past third man harder than my hardest 
drive. After that I recovered myself and 
played a stocky, quiet innings of forty-four. 
As Mr. M. R. Jardine made 140 and Mr. 
V. T. Hill 114, we realized a winning total. 
Cambridge had to follow on, and made a big 
score in their second innings, but we won 
easily. I made twenty-seven second innings. 
Next year we had a weak side, and as no 
miracle intervened to save us we got horribly 
beaten. I made seven and thirty-one, I 
think. My third year I was captain, and 
delighted myself by making 100 not out. 
It was not a brilliant innings, but it was 
satisfactory to me. I had made scarcely any 
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it intensely, I do not look back with much 
ipproval. I was a stiff, shoulder-tied sort of 
batsman, unless the bowling happened to suit 
me exactly, and a laborious sort of bowler. 
lhe inter-’Varsity cricket match of my first 
year ended in a glorious and unexpected 
triumph for Oxford. My chief recollection 
the match is that I felt abjectly nervous 
until I went in. Nervousness, as a rule, made 
> stiffer andéslower than ever; but on that 
asion the effect was exactly the reverse. 
‘Ve won the toss, went in first, and lost two 
ckets foro. Then I went in. Now, I am 
t and never was a cutter, but the first ball 
ceived, a fastish good-length one on the 
middle stump, bowled by Mr. F. S. Jackson, 
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runs all the season; in fact, my average 
previous to the Lord’s match was only seven, 
and the critics said I ought to have turned 
myself out of the team. The strange part 
of it was I was in first-rate form and could 
play splendid innings at the nets. How- 
ever, nothing went right in matches, and I 
was very sick. I could not get a bat I liked ; 
you never can when you are not making runs. 
Just before we started from Oxford to play 
our out-matches, old Petty, the head of the 
ground staff, gave me a bat which he declared 
was a beauty. It was a Warsopp, of good 
grain, but much too heavy for me, and was 
handed to me in an old-fashioned green-baize 
bat-cover. The first time I tried it I made a 
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century at Hove against Sussex, and I used 
it in the inter-’Varsity match. My innings 
was slow and’ scratchy till I got eighty-three, 
and the last man came in. This was Mr. 
R. P. Lewis, a first-rate wicket-keeper, but a 
batsman who often 
failed to stay in. He 
came in_ looking 
pale, but assured 
me, in a_ husky 
voice, “It’s all right, 
Charles; I won't 
get out.” He played 
part of an over ; 
then I hada go. I 
hit a lofty fourer on 
the off and two on 
the on-side, and 
finally ran out with 
a most audacious 
pull, a curious finish 
to the sortof 
innings I had been 
playing. My part- 
ner was bowled the 
very next ball. The 
Cambridge bowling 
was not very good 
that year. In my 
last inter - ’Varsity 
match I narrowly 
escaped “a pair of 
spectacles.” We 
began our first 
innings in a light so 
bad that the gas was 
lighted in the tele- 
graph-rooms; but 
the umpires were 
obdurate. Under the circumstances I fail to 
understand why I tried to hook a straight 
good-length ball, especially as the pitch was 
very fast. Anyway, I was caught and bowled 
by Mr. C. E. M. Wilson for o. The second 
innings, after snicking one run, I was both 
l.b.w. and bowled. 

The first century I ever made in a county 
match was 
for Sussex 
against 
Gloucester- 
shire at Bris- 


tol. That 
was the first 
time I saw 


“W.G.” The 
wicket was a 
sticky one, 
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and I made some strange strokes off J. J. 
Ferris and Roberts, besides being morally 
bowled about half-a-dozen times by C. L. 
Townsend's leg-breaks, which I had no notion 
of playing. 


But I made 109. Next day I 
missed four dolly 
catches at mid-off, 
and nearly lost the 
match. 

The first day of 
that match we had 
adventures. It was 
August Bank Holi- 
day, and the ground 
was so. saturated 
with rain that we 
could not play; but 
as it was fine over- 
head the crowd 
rebelled. They in- 
vaded the ground 
to cut up the pitch, 
but Spry, the ground 
man, nipped out 
and roped off a 
piece of turf some 
thirty yards away 
from the pitch, and 
into this the mob 
dug its heels and 
umbrellas. We 
were then besieged 
in the pavilion. 
“W. G.” tned to 
smooth the crisis 
by organizing a 
football match, but 
the crowd would 
not let us out to 





IN HIS GARDEN. 
From a Photo. by the Globe Photo. Co., Southampton. 


play. Then he and Mr. W. L. Mur- 
doch made _ speeches. without _ effect. 
Finally, quite late, we escaped by back 
doors. 


After Ranjit Sinhji began to play for 
Sussex I had an opportunity of observing 
how cricket ought really to be played. 
Although I have never been able to play in 
the least like 
him, | have 
certainly 
always made 
many more 
runs from 
the time I 
began to 


study the 
way he uses 
his bat. 


THE BAT WITH WHICH C. B. FRY MADE ALL HIS RUNS LAST YEAR. 


From a Photo. by the Globe Photo. Co., 


Southampton. 


























Fighting the Sea. 
By NICHOLAS EVERITT. 


“Auf Wind und Meer gebautes Gliick ist Schwankend.”—GUTZKOW. 
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EW people, perhaps, realize the 
enormous power exerted by 


great waves driven upon a 
shore before a gale. Only 
those who have seen the 





extreme ruin and devastation 
created upon defences apparently as solid as 
the living rock can obtain any idea of what 
this power really is, and what aré the diffi- 
culties to be confronted by those whose duty 
it is to construct sea-barriers against the 
terrific battery of the waters. Next to actual 
experience, how 
ever, there is no- | 
thing which can 
convey so power- 
ful an impression 
as such a series 
of photographs as 
hose here repro- 
The tre- 
mendous force 
xerted by the 
crash of a big 
ave is shown in 
the most impres- 
ive manner pos- 
ible to imagine. 
Vhenever such a 
vave as that which 
ppears in the 
otograph above 
produced en- 
unters such an 


duced. 


From a) 








LOWESTOFT PIER DURING A GALE. 





7 obstacle as that 
depicted in our 
second illustra- 
tion, repeating its 
terrific blow with 
rhythmical pre- 
cision, the result, 
as shown in the 
photographs which 
follow, is striking 
beyond words. 
This power of the 
waters may be 
studied with 
advantage at 
Lowestoft, where 
these photographs 
were taken. But 
fully to realize the 
special danger to 











on which the whole 

of -the: East 

Anglian coast is subject from the wash or 
scour of the sea, it is necessary to under- 


stand what is called the “set” of the tides 
in the North Sea—an extremely interesting 
study. ; 

Now, the great Atlantic tide wave with its 
enormous. swell sweeps up along the west 
coast of Ireland and the Hebrides, and follow- 
ing a rule common to tides in general bears to 
the right round the north coast of Scotland 
and the Orkney and Shetland Isles, and there 
meeting the North Sea forces it southwards 








AN ASSUMED IMPREGNABLE RAMPART AGAINST THE WAVES, NEWLY FINISHED—COMPARE 


WITH THE NEXT ILLUSTRATION, (Photo. 
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THE EFFECT OF A TWO DAYS GALE ON THE 
DEFENCES SHOWN IN THE PRECEDING PHOTO. 
From a Photo 


between the coast of the British Isles 
and that of Norway. On reaching 
the great Dogger Bank its progress 
is to a large extent diverted south- 
eastward towards the English coast. 
South of the Dogger Bank, and even 
nearer to our coast, is the Wells 
Bank. ‘These great banks, forming 
a more or less continuous line 
(though, of course, with an opening 
between), force the sea into the com 
paratively narrow channel lying be 
tween their western edge and the 
English coast as far as the mouth of 
the Thames. 

The ebbing tide follows, of course, 
the opposite direction, and it will 
thus be seen that the tides of the 
North Sea, though apparently (to 
the uninitiated visitor to the east 
coast) ebbing and flowing directty 
from and on to the shore eastwafds 
and westwards, in reality run or 
“set” up and down the coast. 

It is not, however, with the 
North Sea tide only that we have to 
deal. Some part of the Atlantic 
tide is diverted by the south-west 
promontory of England and flows up 
the English Channel, where it be- 
comes known as the Channel tide, 
and rushes with increasing force 
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through the narrow Straits of Dover, where, 
following the rule before mentioned, the main 
portion bears to the right along the French 
‘ and Dutch coasts. The western fringe of it, 
however, runs, though at less height, round 
the Kentish Foreland to the estuary of the 
Thames, where it meets the North Sea 


tide, which, nevertheless, is of 





somewhat different force, being 
exactly twelve hours older from 
the Atlantic than the Channel 
tide, which it meets. 

Owing to this meeting of 
the two tides off the Thames 
estuary, and to the fact that 
northward of this the one tide 
is flowing when the other is 
ebbing, the average rise at the 
former place is very consider- 
ably greater than it is farther 
north—more than twice as high, 
for instance, as is the average 
rise at Lowestoft, where, indeed, 





A NEARER VIEW OF THE SAME, SHOWING HOW THE SOLID CONCRETE 


WAS BROKEN, 








WORN SMOOTH, AND ROLLED ABOUT, AND THE ENORMOUS 
MASS OF CLIFF EATEN AWAY BY THE WAVES. 
From a Photo, 
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THE EFFECT OF A MODERATE NORTH-WESTER IN ABOUT TWO HOURS ON A CONCRETE 


From a) ES''LANADE, 


it is practically high tide at the same time as it 
is low water on the opposite coast of Holland. 
When, however, we follow the English coast 
still farther north we discover that, owing 
to the jutting out of the Norfolk promontory 
right into the wake of the North Sea tide, 
that part of the coast-line that actually faces 
north is subjected to a rise nearly equal to 
that at the mouth of the Thames, whilst 
when we get round to the Wash we find, as 
would be expected 


part approximately 
at this section of 
the coast. 

It will be noticed 
that the channel 
formed between 
these great banks 
and the main- 
land is some- 
what of the bottle 
shape, and this 
also is that of the 
North Sea _ itself. 
It is evident, there- 
fore, that the in- 
coming or flood 
tide will be of 
greater force off 
that part of the 
coast now under 
consideration, and 
will hence cause a 
greater “scour” 
of the beach than 
will the outgoing 
or ebb tide. Consequently, the tendency 
is for the sand and shingle to move south- 
wards. 

That this is so is very evident from the 
fact that wherever you have a projection into 
the sea on this coast, there, with hardly an 
exception, you will find the beach makes up 
on the north of it, as witness the accumula- 
tion north of the harbour mouth at Great 
Yarmouth and, to a less extent, north of 





[ Photo. 





from its peculiar 
formation and 
situation, the 
highest tide of all. 
Though, as we 
have seen, the rise 
at Lowestoft is 
comparatively 
small, averaging, 
perhaps, about sft., 
still the tide in the 
roadstead there 
runs quite as 
strongly as the 
higher rising tides 


farther north and 
south, if not 
stronger. This is 


accounted for by 
the channel caused 
'y the Dogger and 
Wells banks, which 
finds its narrowest 
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A NEW WALL OF MOST SUBSTANTIAL CHARACTER 
PLAVED BATTLEVORE AND SHUTTLECOCK WITH ITS MASSIVE CONCRETE SLABS. 











WAS NO SOONER COMPLETED THAN THE SEA 


From a Photo. 
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the north pier at Lowestoft. This explains 
at once the consequences of building out a 
solid pier on this part of the coast and of 
the principle of the various sea groins. The 
action of both the pier and the groin is the 
same, but the former (being of much greater 
magnitude and projection), whilst it causes an 
accumulation or making up of the beach to 
the northward, denudes the beach immediately 
to the south of the shifting sand and shingle 
that would naturally have been brought there 
by the flowing tide without correspondingly 
protecting it from the force of that tide ; 
hence the damage tothe coast indirectly caused 
by large solid piers is often very considerable. 
The small groins, on the other hand, are often 
found of very great service, for their very 
smallness prevents them from interfering with 


each other’s action, and when placed at fre 


quent intervals they cause a number of small 
accumulations near enough together _ to 
protect the whole line of coast. 

We have so far only glanced at the effects of 
ordinary tides unaffected by the influence of 
the wind, and to what extent the force of an 
incoming tide is increased by a gale only those 
who have watched the effects of one can realize. 

Curious as it may seem, the wind which 
has the greatest tendency to increase the rise 
of the tide at Lowestoft is one blowing, to 
some extent, off the land—we mean a north 
west wind. To understand the reason of 
this we have again to examine our two tides. 
A glance at the map will show that the flow 
of the North Sea tide as far as Lowestoft 
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Ness is in the main south-east, whilst that of 
the Channel tide is easterly, with, as we have 
seen, a tendency to lean to the right south- 
ward on the coast of France. When, then, 
we get a gale from the north-west across the 
Atlantic coincident with an incoming tide, 
the North Sea, with the huge volume of the 
main ocean behind, is driven with increased 
force and fury down our eastern coast, whilst 
at the same time and from the same cause 
the Channel tide, which ought then to be 
receding, is backed up by the excessive swell 
of the Atlantic, and this meeting the North 
Sea tide causes an enormous increase of 
water along the eastern coast. 

The rise of neap tides at Lowestoft is 
about 3ft., and of spring tides, on an average 
under normal conditions, about 61'4ft.; but 
the latter, under the influence of a big north 
west, gale, is sometimes increased to as much 
as Y2ft. When it is remembered that the 
pressure of a body of water at rest is pro- 
portionate to its depth, and that the rate at 
which waves travel under the impetus of a 
gale may amount to anything from twenty to 
forty miles an hour, the force with which the 
sea breaks on to an obstruction as a cliff or 
sea-wall may to some extent be imagined. 

This is perhaps not the place to inquire 
whether the authorities of Lowestoft have so 
far erected their defences on the soundest 
principles of engineering. But what the diffi- 
culties are which have to be encountered may 
be readily imagined by anyone who studies 
the illustrations of this article. 








A WATER-LOGGED COLLIER RUNNING ASHORE DURING A GALE, THE CREW HAVING TAKEN TO THE RIGGING. 
From a Photo. 
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T was the height of the summer 


season, and on the crowded 
pier a little girl in a _ lace 
frock, who had frolicked with 
greater vigour than any of her 
kindred spirits on the threshold 
of life’s day» paused for breath, tossing back 
her elaborate sun-bonnet, with its over- 
powering strings of broad white satin ribbon. 
A sigh of relief escaped her as the wind 
made merry with her curls. 

“Take care your bonnet doesn’t blow 
away,” said a voice at her elbow, while a 
kindly hand, small and fragile, saved the 
frilled headgear from falling to the ground. 

Victorine, of the lace and curls, looked up 
with a quick *“‘ Thank you.” 

She saw beside her a little girl of her own 
height and size, but the stranger could boast 
no dimples or wayward curls, no chiffons and 
laces. 

Her sharp face had a pinched, unchildish 
look, which bespoke suffering. 

A keen observer would have known at 
once the stern hand of the oppressor, either 
poverty or ill-health, played some part in the 
life of that thin little morsel of humanity. 
She was dressed in serviceable blue serge, 
her straw hat had seen better days, and yet 
every detail of her attire, every movement of 
the emaciated frame, every word and feature, 
stamped her as well bred. 

“What is your name ?” asked Victorine. 

This was a question by which the little 
cirl in the lace frock always manifested her 
interest in the unknown. 
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“Herminie Tempest,” replied the child, 
leaning up against the rail dividing them 
from the musicians. 

She looked curiously at Victorine, her eyes 
glowing suddenly at the sight of her turquoise 
necklace and the tiny gold bangles clasping 
the plump little arms. A miniature chain 
dotted with charms hung from her waist, and 
she wore a wee brooch with her name in 
pearls. 

The children hardly knew why, but the 
delights of dancing round the bandstand 
faded to insignificance, and instead they 
lingered talking. Victorine discovered that 
Herminie had been ill; she was here for 
her health, and not simply because her 
people were tired out by the London 
season. 

‘“What is it like to be 
Victorine, curiously. 

“Oh, you lie in bed, and 
Herminie declared. 

At last the chiming of a great clock on the 
pavilion warned them they must part. 

“Miss Maybourn, my governess, is beckon- 
ing me,” whispered Victorine. ‘“Can’t we 
walk back together? Who is looking after 
you?” 

Herminie pointed to an insignificant littie 
maid. 

“She is the servant at our lodgings ; she 
likes coming on the pier. I will tell her I 
want to go home now.” 

The children trotting in front of their 
attendants managed to keep together. 

“That is where I am_ staying,” said 
Herminie, pointing across thé road. 


ill?” asked 


” 


it’s horrid! 
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“Oh, what a nasty little house!” cried 
Victorine, expressing her thoughts aloud. 

“Yes, it is rather stuffy indoors,” 
Herminie confessed, “ but I go out a great 
deal, and then I don’t smell the dinner cook- 
ing. It’s always like that when you go away 
from home, but I did not mind it before I 
was ill. Is your place very stuffy, too?” 

Victorine’s big, round eyes opened widely. 

“Oh, no! We are staying at the Hotel 
Imperial, and 





figure, for she knew no moderation in dress 
and advertised her great wealth by displaying 
the fabulous fancies of fashion to a daring 
extent. She took with her to church an ivory 
prayer-book, a jewelled scent-bottle, and an 
extremely pretty child, toying with each in 
turn, and rustling out before the sermon, well 
aware she had attracted the attention of many 
curious eyes. 

Her husband, a stout man with a red 
beard, joined 
her on the es- 





it’s ever so big !” 
She pointed 
to a_ palatial 
building on the 
esplanade, with 
gold balconies 
full of flowers. 
Miss May- 
bourn drew 
nearer and Her- 
minie darted 
away, rejoining 
the breathless 
little maid, pant- 
ing after her 
under the shade 
of a dirty white 
cotton parasol. 
“T hope you 
‘haven’t been 
dull,” said Vic- 
torine, with one 
of her coaxing 
smiles, as she 
took Miss May- 
bourn’s hand; 
“but, you see, 
I made friends 
with that little 
girl, When you 
make friends 
with a person, 
you like to talk 
to them, don’t 
you?” 
‘*T thought 
she looked a 
very nice child,” 











planade, where, 
by mutual con- 
sent, the com- 
munity paraded 
either to criti- 
cise their neigh- 
bours, exercise 
their limbs, or 
inhale the salt 
sea breezes. 
Victorine 





looked — eagerly 
for her new 


friend, but des- 
paired of find- 
ing her in the 


crowd. 
Suddenly Mrs. 
Ambleton felt 


an excited pull 
at her arm, and 
a moment later 


she was aware 
that Victorine 
had_ publicly 


saluted, both by 
bowing, waving, 
and smiling, a 
shabbily - dress- 
ed little girl with 
a tall woman in 
rusty black. 

In a few 
breathless 
words the child 
told how they 
had met. 














replied Miss 
Maybourn, who 
had noticed the inborn air of distinction 
which Herminie unconsciously possessed. 


II. 


Tue following day being Sunday, Victorine, 
in a still more elaborate frock of exquisite 
lace, accompanied her mother to church. 

Mrs. Ambleton made a truly remarkable 


“ RS, AMBLETON FELT AN EXCITED PULL AT HER ARM.” 





Mrs. Amble- 
ton’s face grew 
red, even under its coating of powder. 

“You must never mix with children of 
that stamp,” she said. “I don’t mind if you 
play with some of the smart little boys and 
girls in the hotel, but it is dreadful to talk to 
people on the pier! If you see her again, 
remember you are not to speak !” 

A lump rose in Victorine’s throat, so that 
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she could not answer ; a mist gathered before 
her eyes, yet the sun still shone brightly as 
before. 

Meanwhile Herminie was vanishing in the 
listance, explaining to her mother, the 
Hon. Mrs. Tempest, why she had been so 
warmly recognised by the little girl in the 
lace frock. 

“ But, my dear, she is the child of that 
exceedingly vulgar-looking woman !” gasped 
Mrs. Tempest. “I know the mother well 
by sight, and have been told they own a 
large upholstery establishment in London. 
I don’t like your having any acquaintance 
with such people. Pray do not talk to 
Victorine again.” 

Though terribly poor, Mrs. Tempest was 
exceedingly proud. Herminie felt a pang of 
disappointment, for the child, whose whole 
appearance .suggested wealth and luxury, 
fascinated and dazzled her. 

Mrs. Tempest thought how wan, tired, and 
ill she looked, and her own face grew paler, 
while her heart-beats quickened. To the 
lonely widow this one ewe lamb converted a 
grey, cheerless life into something worth the 
living. For Herminie’s sake she bitterly 
resented the reverses of fortune which made 
the struggle so hard ; for Herminie her heart 
bled. 

“Ts it wicked to have an upholstery place?” 
asked the child, with a very deep sigh. 

“Wicked! Why, of course not! What 
ever put such an idea into your head ?” 

“‘ Because I am not to talk to Victorine.” 

“ Ah!” murmured Mrs. Tempest, “that is 
a very different matter, but you will under- 
stand some day.” 

Herminie wondered how soon “some 
day” would come, when all these queer 
problems might be made plain. She looked 
back, but Victorine was out of sight. 

“T shall keep away from the pier,” she 
inwardly resolved. “It would be horrid 
to be there and not to speak !” 

Her spirits flagged, she walked slowly, and 
every time her mother asked if she were 
tired Herminie shook her head. She was 
ifraid of making her mother sad ; she knew 
the old feeling of illness, recognising its 
familiar touch, conscious of the enemy’s 
return. 

““Mother must not be bothered,” she 
thought; “I shall be well, perhaps, to- 
morrow ; I don’t want her to feel anxious.” 

In the small, wasted frame there burnt 
brightly the spirit of endurance. She was 
(oo unselfish to complain, too unselfish even 


to tell her mother how fond she had grown, 
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during one short hour, of the little girl in the 
lace frock. IW 


It was not till a week later that Victorine 
happened to see the lodging-house maid who 
had been with Herminie on the pier. 

They were both looking into the same 
shop window, richly decked with fruits and 
flowers. 

Victorine edged up against her, avoiding 
Miss Maybourn’s eye. 

“ How 1s Herminie?” she asked. 

The girl started. She was leaning forward, 
resting both hands on the round wooden 
knob of her cotton sunshade. 

“*She’s mortal bad, thank you, missy. I 
was just wishing I could take her come of 
those fine, big grapes. Her mother is 
regularly distracted ; she thinks the doctor 
here is not treating her right.” 

Victorine stared. Then she brushed the 
curls from her eyes, and had only time to 
exclaim, “I didn’t know she was ill. Oh, I 
am so sorry !” before Miss Maybourn hurried 
her away. 

For some moments Victorine did not 
speak. A very active little brain. may be 
busily at work even under a sun-bonnet. 

“What are you thinking about ?” asked 
Miss Maybourn, presently, noticing the 
unusual wistfulness in the baby-face. 

“T was thinking of all the money I’ve 
saved,” answered Victorine. “It would buy 
such lots and lots of grapes. What do people 
like when they are ill? I should want a doll 
in a blue frock that would shut its eyes when 
it lay down, and a heap of picture-books. I 
have been keeping my money till my legs 
grew a little longer, and then I meant to buy 
a very tiny bicycle, because it would be ages 
before I could ride a big one. I think I'll 
try and forget I wanted a bicycle and get 
some things for Herminie instead. Mother 
won’t mind, because if Herminie is in bed I 
can’t play with her, and I need not say who 
the things came from.” 

Miss Maybourn remembered the distin- 
guished-looking child who, despite her plain 
and somewhat worn attire, appeared so un- 
mistakably well bred, and she could not find 
it in her heart to thwart Victorine. 

She knew how eagerly the money had 
been treasured, and was sure the sacrifice 
needed a very strong effort—one which 
would strengthen Victorine’s character, 
though the child certainly looked more like 
a French doll than a person capable of 
sacrifice. 

““T don’t believe,” said the little voice, with 
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a suspicious tremor in it, “ that a bicycle can 
be as nice as it looks! I sha’n’t want one at 
all for quite a long time, you know.” 

The rose-bud mouth was set firm, there 
were no dimples to be seen. 

IV. 

THe lodging-house door was never locked, 
and mysterious parcels with Herminie’s name 
attached to them perpetually made their ap- 
pearance in the narrow hall. Hermimie was 
quite sure a fairy brought them and told her 
mother so, with eyes that brightened in spite 
of weakness and pain. 

Mrs. ‘Tempest, watching her sick child’s 
pleasure, blessed the unknown donor, for- 
getting her pride in 
the warmth of her 
gratitude. 

Such flowers! such 
fruit! such toys! After 
the first few days of 
anonymous Offerings, 
Herminie asked regu- 
larly what the fairy had 
sent. 

Herminie, with 
childish intuition, had 
just the faintest sus- 
picion of who the fairy 
might be. Mrs. Tem 
pest never thought of 
Victorine, the little 
laughter of that flashy 
Mrs. Ambleton, who 
boasted no patrician 
descent, but only the 
golden key to luxury. 

Besides drawing 
lavishly from her 
money - box, Victorine 


found plentiful stores 
of fruit in the big 
private sitting - room 


they occupied on the 
first floor. This she 
was at liberty to use, 
and she had only to 
scramble on her father’s 
knee and rummage 
openly in his pockets for him to yield his 
treasure with a good-natured smile. 

Victorine, with custom, grew bolder as she 
darted into the gloomy hall of what she still 
called “a nasty little house.” Sometimes she 
even lingered a moment, just to prove her 
courage to Miss Maybourn, who waited 
anxiously outside. 

She always felt nervous when the dainty 


“ SHE BENT 
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figure of her charge vanished from sight 
and sighed with relief at its reappearance. 

One particularly bright morning Victorine 
kept her waiting longer than usual, and she 
could see through the open door the little 
white figure talking with a tall woman in 
black. 

Mrs. ‘Tempest had telegraphed for a 
specialist who saw Herminie in London 
The child was worse and the mother grew 
desperate. She kept running to the door at 
every sound in her eagerness fora reply. It 
was thus she caught the fairy, red-handed. 

“What are you doing ?” she asked. 

Her grey eyes were full of tears, she was 
white to the lips and trembling. Her pitiable 
look of distress in 
stantly broke down Vic 
torine’s shyness. She 
held out, a minute 
hand, and looked up 
sympathetically from 
the shade of her white 
bonnet. 

“Oh, please don't 
cry!” whispered the 
little voice ; “I have 
brought some things 
for Herminie, only | 
didn’t want anyone to 
know. You see, my 
mamma said I wasn’t 
to play with her; I may 
only talk to the children 
in the hotel, and not 
to the children on the 
pier.” 

The genuine concer 
in that small pink and 


white face touched 
Mrs. Tempest deeply. 
She bent down and 
kissed Victorine. 
“You have been so 
kind, so kind!” sh 
said, brokenly. “ Dear 


little girl, why did 
you think of my Her 
minie ?” 

“TI don’t’ know,’ 
answered Victorine, “but I suppose I love 
her very much.” 

Mrs. Tempest remembered that Sunday 
morning. She could see again the child 
waving, and hear Herminie’s plaintive ques 
tion, “Is it wicked to have an upholster) 
place ?” 

“Telegram !’ 

The word fell with an ominous sound on 


? 
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Mrs. Tempest’s ear. She tore the envelope 
open in a frenzy of anxiety. 

“ Dr. Fairholme has left for his holiday on 
the Continent,” she read. 

A groan escaped her. 

Dr. Fairholme away! It seemed to seal 
Herminie’s doom. He not only thoroughly 
understood her case, but was a_ personal 
frend and aware of their circumstances. 
He had shown them great kindness in the 
past, and Mrs. ‘Tempest could have trusted 
him not to press her for the money. 

She forgot Victorine as she turned away 
with a stifled sob. 

“The London doctor can’t come!” she 
said to the land- 


Dr. Grainger felt he required rest. <A 
great reader, he loved to fling himself into 
an arm-chair by the flower-laden balcony and 
enjoy the companionship of a good book. 

It was stiflingly hot, and he had left the 
door of his sitting-room open. 

So engrossed was he that the soft patter of 
little feet hastily approaching his chair failed 
to attract his attention. 

It was not until a small hand gently tapped 
the back of his book that he looked up, to 
find a pair of pleading eyes gazing earnestly 
into his. 

For the moment he wondered if he were 
fully awake, for the beautiful child in 
her dainty attire 
looked like some 





lady, who appeared — 
on the stairs, and 
her voice vibrated 
with a dull misery 
that filled Vic- 
torine with a sense 
of terror. 

Without another 
word the child fled 
away, haunted by 
the sound of that 
melancholy voice, 
followed by the 
echo of a_ deep, 
low sob. 

Silently she ac- 
companied Miss 
Maybourn to the 
beach, and, seated 
under a_break- 
water, thought out 
many things. 

Perhaps some 
guiding angel 
whispered in her 
ear, perhaps the 
song of the sea 
inspired the little 











vision of the 
senses. The glow- 
ing cheeks and 
sunny curls mate 
a pleasing picture, 
while those tiny 
fingers still rested 
with absolute con- 
fidence on the 
heavy volume. 
“Oh, if you 
| Please,” she said, 
| “T want to tell you 
| about Herminie.” 
‘*Herminie!” 
| The name came 
| echoing down a 
| vista of long years. 
| He had once 
| known a “ Her- 
| 





minie ” in his early 
youth, a tall, proud 
girl who had 
scorned his love, 
a girl with eyes of 
marvellous depth 
and soft, rippling 





mind. She was op 
thinking especially 
of a gentleman 
with a pointed beard and a little bald patch 
on the top of his head, who had come the 
previous day to the Hotel Imperial. 
Her father pointed him out to her mother 

5 an extremely celebrated London physician. 
He occupied a suite of rooms next to theirs ; 
he had a very grand, imposing air. Several 
times she had seen him through the open 
or, reading, or writing at a table strewn 
ith papers. 
Suddenly she grew tired of the beach, and 
gged Miss Maybourn to take her home. 


- - 


IF YOU PLEASE,’ SHE SAID, ‘I WANT TO TELL YOU ABOUT 
HERMINIF.” ” 





hair. He drew the 
child nearer ;_ it 
was odd she was 
not afraid of him, a grey-haired stranger, 
with lines of deep study and thought searing 
his brow. 

“ Well?” he queried, touching her curls. 

“‘ Herminie is very ill,” continued Victorine, 
breathlessly, “and they can’t get a doctor 
from London to come and make her well, so 
I thought I would ask you to go. Miss 
Maybourn says they lodge in that nasty little 
house at the end of the parade because they 
have no money, and Herminie hasn’t any 
pretty clothes, so I mustn’t play with her. 






| 
) 
| 
| 
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But I love her very much, though we only 
made friends one morning on the pier. Her 
mother was crying to-day, and I felt I wanted 
to help her ever so much, and that made me 
think of you. I asked Miss Maybourn if 
doctors cost a lot of money, and she said 
‘Yes, they are ruinous.’ I shouldn't like 
poor Mrs. Tempest to be bothered about 
that, so I thought I would tell you I have 


three half - crowns 
lefi in my money- 
box. Would they 


do instead of Mrs. 
Tempest having to 
pay?” 

A queer expres- 
sion flitted over the 
doctor’s face. 

He remembered 
the “ Herminie” he 
once knew and loved 
had married some 
years later a young 
and exceedingly 
reckless Captain 
Tempest against the 
wishes of her family. 
After that he heard 
nothing more of her; 


she had sunk into 
oblivion. 
**Tell me the 


name of the house,” 
he said, rising 
quickly and letting 
his book fall with 
painful force on Vic- 
torine’s toes. She 
winced with the 
pain, but he never 
noticed her. 

“Sea View Lodge,” 
she gasped, as he 
snatched up his hat and vanished through 
the open door. 

Victorine watched him, her eyes beaming 
with gratitude. She piped out “ Thank you,” 
but the room was empty; only the walls 
heard. 

. P 
THE great doctor, arriving at a critical 
moment of Herminie’s illness, brought all his 
skill to bear upon her difficult and compli- 
cated case. 

It seemed to Mrs. Tempest little short of 
a miracle that this friend of her youth, now 
so celebrated, should appear as if in direct 
answer to her prayer for Herminie’s recovery. 





“ HOW CAN I EVER THANK YOU ?” 


Night and day he attended the suffering 
child till the crisis passed and he pronounced 
her out of danger. 

She was sleeping peacefully, and Mrs. 
Tempest for the first time found herselt 
alone in the small drawing-room with Dr. 
Grainger. 

“How can I ever thank you or show my 
gratitude ?” she said, her voice trembling 

with deep emotion. 
, He looked in her 
face, seeing the same 
fathomless eyes and 
pure alabaster skin, 
while the same soft 
ripple played across 
her hair. 

A tender expres 
sion, a certain quiver 
ing of her lips, a 
little, pathetic ges- 
ture. gave him en- 
couragement_ to 
answer boldly. 

**T don’t want 
gratitude, Herminie, 
I only want your 
self.” 

She drew a step 
nearer, and her head 
drooped, such a 
proud, daintily 
shaped head, look- 
ing like a_ broken 
lily in a storm. 

A moment later 
the tired spirit 
found its refuge in 
a lover’s arms. 

“Tell me,” she 
said at last, “ who 
was the friend that 
sent you to me— 
who told you I was here?” 

“A tiny child who stole into my room 
like a fairy. She was staying at the Imperial, 
and left this morning with her parents. She 
used to watch so eagerly for news, though 
she told me she had only met Herminie once. 
After I saw her drive away I inquired for 
letters, and found an hotel envelope awaiting 
me—in it were three half-crowns !” 

A smile of intense amusement dawned on 
his lips, and a kindly expression smoothed 
the lines which love might yet erase. 

But the smile and the tender look just at 
that moment were all for the little girl in the 
lace frock. 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. 


IN the first year of her reign, 
Queen Victoria, following pre- 
cedent, not only opened Par- 
liament in person, but in due 
time went down to Westminster to prorogue 
it. There is some curiosity as to whether 
the King, who, since he came to the Throne, 
has twice read his own Speech in the House 


THE 
SPEAKER’S 
OPPORTUNITY. 


of Lords, will grace the close of the Session , 


by his presence. That he did not do so last 
year is not conclusive on the point, since the 
death of the Empress of Gerfnany plunged 
the Royal Family into fresh mourning. 

The Sovereign’s appearance on the scene 
at the close of a Session would be interest- 
ing, amongst other things, as reviving an 
ancient custom dimly, and not quite accu- 
rately, recalled by the present occupant of 
the Chair in the House of Commons. 
Speaking at the Mansion House early in the 
Session, Mr. Gully stated his belief that 
“the last Speaker who had the opportunity 
of airing his eloquence at the prorogation of 


Parliament was Mr. Manners Sutton, who 
ceased to be Speaker in 1835.” As Mr. 
Sidney Lee, whose knowledge, like the 


“ National Biography ” he edited, is encyclo- 
peedic, pointed out, this custom survived to 
a much later date. So recently as the 
Session of 1854, when for the last time Queen 
Victoria went down to prorogue Parliament, 
the Speaker harangued Her Majesty at length 
on the course of the Session. 

In olden times, it being the Speaker’s only 
chance of letting himself go, the perform- 
ince was elaborate and extensive. Its 
opportunity was, however, strictly correlative 
with the presence of the Sovereign. No 
Sovereign, no speech. Possibly ruthless 
observance of the privilege may have had 
something to do with the abandonment of 
the Royal visit, and may influence His 
Majesty in contemplation of the propriety of 
resuming the practice. 

In the first two years of her reign, 1837 
and 1838, Queen Victoria, proroguing Par- 
liament, was addressed at length by Speaker 
\bercromby, standing at the Bar in wig and 
gown, escorted by the Mace, accompanied 

y the Chaplain, and inconveniently backed 
up from behind by a mob of members. The 
last Speaker who monopolized enjoyment of 
the privilege was Mr. Shaw - Lefevre, after- 
wards Viscount Eversley, and up to a recent 
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time still with us. .He it was who, on the 
12th of August, 1854, made the last of these 
speeches to Queen Victoria, then in the 
prime of life and the fulness of domestic 
happiness. The oration, preserved in the 
sepulchre of Hansard, dealt largely with the 
Crimean War, then in progress. If Mr. 
Gully were called upon by the presence of 
the King to revive the custom he would, 
by striking coincidence, find a theme at hand 
in a war far exceeding that of the Crimea, 
alike in duration, in loss of blood, and of 
treasure. 
When diaries and letters now 
AN ANXIOUS in manuscript leap to light a 
TIME. dramatic story will be told of pro- 
found anxiety in high quarters at 
a period preceding by three months the death 
of Queen Victoria. The actual condition of 
Her Majesty was carefully hidden from the 
public eye. It was only too well known ‘by 
the Royal Family and its entourage. In 
October, 1900, “the war being over,” Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues decided to rush 
a General Election. Even whilst it was 
taking place the Queen visibly sank. No 
one could say in the morning that collapse 
would not come before sundown. Day by 
day the General Election went forward. The 
difficulty was that should the Queen die 
before it was completed the several elections 
taken up to date would become void. ‘Others 
arranged for would not take place. The old 
Parliament, dissolved on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, would have sudden resurrection, 
meeting at Westminster to take the oath to 
the new Sovereign. Dissolution must be 
repeated, and the General Election taken 
again. 

When all the boroughs and counties on 
the mainland had polled there still remained 
Shetland and Orkney. ‘This interval of a 
few days was the climax of anxiety. Had 
the demise of the Crown occurred whilst 
Orkney and Shetland were preparing for the 
poll, all the work would have been undone. 
The General Election, as we know, ended 
without a hitch, at least in this respect. But 
the elector throughout the kingdom little 
knew how closely his race with Death was 
watched from Windsor and Downing Street. 

Another better known but already almost 
forgotten difficulty arose in the earliest days 
of the still young Parliament. By an Act of 
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William III. it was de- 
creed that dissolution 
should within the period 
of six months follow 
demise of the Crown. 
In 1867 this incon- 
venient and quite un- 
necessary injunction was 
abolished. In the same 
Session separate Bills 
were passed reforming 
the law in this respect 
in Scotland and Ireland. 
The sapient drafters 
of the Bill relating to 
England, © bearing in 
mind this fact, intro- 
duced a clause in the 
English Act providing 
that it “shall not 
extend to Scotland or 
to Ireland.” On the 
face of it the Act of 
1867 enforced a new 
General Election in 
Scotland and Ireland 


before July, 1901, that being the limit of the 
six months following the death of Queen 
The matter was seriously argued, 
was indeed submitted for the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown. This was given on 


Victoria. 


the common-sense lines that 
the three several Acts should 
be construed together. 
Thus it came to pass that 
the English and Scotch Acts 
were Operative in their 
respective countries, the 
restrictive clause inthe 
English Act being ignored. 
The incident is curiously 
instructive as illustrating the 
slips occasionally made in 
drafting Acts of Parliament, 
and the readiness with 
which they are overlooked 
in both Houses. 
It isa saddening 
reflection that 
within the me- 
mory of the pre- 
sent generation the nearest 
approach to bad language 
spoken in the House of 
Lords should have come 
from the Lord Chancellor. 
The event befell on one of 
the closing nights of last 
Session. The subject under 
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discussion was the Royal 
Declaration Bill, which 
Lord Rosebery attacked 
in a speech of unusual 
vigour. It was the out- 
come of the work of a 
committee over which 
the Lord Chancellor pre 
sided. J.ord Rosebery, 
inter alia, charged the 


committee with being 
unduly sensitive to 
criticism. 


“T am not at all sensi 
tive to the noble earl’s 
observations,” said the 
Lord Chancellor, “and 
I do not believe there is 
one member of the com- 
mittee who cares a—— 

Happily the Lord 
Chancellor stopped, 
almost as he breathed 
the objectionable word, 
involuntarily formed on 
the lips of noble lords 


A burst of laughter giving him 
pause, he continued: “ Well, I do not want 
to use disagreeable expressions, and I will say 
there is no member who cares for the noble 
earl’s criticisms.” 


This was felt to be rather 
a weak conclusion compared 
with what the sentence 
earlier promised. It was at 
least more Parliamentary. 
The Lord Chan- 
cellor was in 
particularly 
‘lively form at 
this sitting. Lord Rose- 
bery’s argument was that 
the form of declaration 
recommended by the Bill 
was so phrased that anyone 
might take it. “Do you 
suppose,” he said, “ that 
Charles II. would not have 
made: this declaration with 
a ready voice and an easy 
conscience? And yet 
Charles II.,” he added, with 
tremendous thump on the 
table sufficient in force to 
have taken off the head of 
Charles I., “died in com- 
munion with the Church of 
Rome.” 

Noble lords looked on 
with raised eyebrows and 


AMENITIES 
IN 
THE LORDS 
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slightly curled lips. This sort of thing was 
all very well in the House of Commons. 
They had heard of—some had seen—Mr. 
Gladstone standing at the table whacking the 
brass-bound box or beating the palm of his 
left hand with his right, with noise that 
almost drowned his ordered speech. But to 
have a belted earl thumping the table in the 
House of Lords was quite a new thing. It 
came nearer to presage of abolition of the 
institution than anything else uttered at 
Northampton or elsewhere. The Lord 
Chancellor, in a concluding sentence of his 
speech, neatly phrased reproach of this 
flagrant departure from House of Lords’ form. 
“T feel,” he said, “as 
strongly on this matter as 
does the noble earl, though 
I admit I have no piece of 
furniture within my reach 
to enable me by strength of 
muscle to supply lack of 
argument.” 
It was assumed 
and asserted at 
the time that 
Mr. Dillon beat 
the record when. early this 
Session he gave the lie direct 
to Mr. Chamberlain. That 
is not the case. The record 
was established by the late 
Dr. Tanner, though to give 
Mr. Dillon his due he 
freshened it up by the em- 
broidery of an adjective. It 
was towards the end of the 
Session of 1895 that Dr. 
ranner broke out. From 
the opening of the sitting 
he had been in ominous 
state of unrest. According 
to his habit it developed the 
form of extreme desire that other members 
should observe orderly conduct. Once, Mr. 
Balfour venturing to smile at some bombast 
on the part cf Mr. John Redmond, Dr. 
lanner rose and protested that he “ felt 
bound to call attention to the indecorous 
behaviour of the gentleman who is Leader 
{ the House.” Later, Mr. Balfour, dealing 
with the state of public business, made the 
obvious remark that at the period of the 
Session reached it was waste of time for 
private members to bring in new Bills. To 


rHE LIE 
DIRECT, 


*jupas ! 


lr. Tanner’s active logical mind this irresis- 
tibly suggested affairs in the far East. 

* Does 
shouted, 


gentleman,” he 
Balfour, 


the right hon. 
sternly regarding Mr. 
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“really intend to try and prevent the murder 
of any more missionaries in China?” 

After this, anything might be expected, 
and it was not long in coming. In debate 
on the Address—the first Session of the new 
Parliament opened, of all dates, on the 12th 
of August—Mr. Harrington observed that 
the late Government had run away from 
Home Rule. 

“That's a lie!” shouted Dr. Tanner. 

The Speaker was up in a minute, calling 
upon him to withdraw the offensive word and 
apologize. 

“No, no,” said the Doctor, remaining 
seated and still burning with desire that 
everything should 
be done in order, 
“T cannot get up, 
you know, so long 
as you are on your 
legs.” 

That was indis- 
putable, it being a 
serious breach of 
order for a member 
to rise whilst the 
Speaker is upstanding. 
Without more ado Dr. 
Tanner was named. _ In 
the absence of Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain moved the 
resolution of suspension. 
The Doctor refusing to 
withdraw, the Serjeant - at - 
Arms was bidden to remove 
him. As he approached, the 
apostle of order rose and 
walked down the gangway. 
At sight of Mr. Chamberlain 
seated on the Treasury 
Bench a storm of fury shook 
him. Drawing himself up to 
full height, stretching forth 
his arm as if levelling a pistol at the head of 
the Colonial Secretary, he yelled, “ Judas! 
Judas! Judas!” and so went forth. 

This was his last prominent appearance on 
the Parliamentary stage. 


jupas!” 


ao What is familiarly known in 
TWELVE 2 

oo * the House of Commons as the 
O'CLOCK on — . 

a ['welveo’Clock Ruleis commonly 
WITH A 


regarded as a modern invention. 
‘But there is nothing new under 
the sun, and this particular product is at 
least two and a half centuries old. In the 
Journals of the House there will be found, 
under date 1645, the following Standing 
Order : “ That no new motion of any busi- 
ness whatsoever shall be made after twelve 
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o'clock, and that Mr. Speaker should not 
hear any new motion after twelve o’clock.” 
Two years later, in order to make the matter 
more clear, it was ordered that “as soon as 
the clock strikes twelve the House shall rise.” 

There is, of course, this important differ- 


IN THE BULL-FIELD. 


ence between the two conditions of things. 
Whilst with us the Twelve o’Clock Rule means 
midnight, in the seventeenth century it struck 
at noon. 

Members who, in debaté on the new Pro- 
cedure Rules, grumbled at the prospect of 
meeting as early as two in the afternoon will 
be pleased to be reminded that in the time 
of James I. eight o'clock in the morning was 
the hour at which the Speaker took the 
Chair. Once at least in the spacious times of 
Queen Elizabeth they met at 6 a.m. That 
was a special occasion, when, having obtained 
permission of Her Majesty to attend at eight, 
the Commons held a preliminary meeting “‘to 
treat on what shall be delivered touching the 
reasons of their proceedings.” In 1614 the 
House met at 7 a.m., an order that remained 
in force for twenty-eight years. But the wind 
was tempered to the shorn lamb, inasmuch 
as the Stuart Kings were accustomed to 
interpose prolonged recesses in the sittings 
of their Parliaments. 

Last Session 6,448 questions 

A PRIME appeared on the paper, being 


BULL. raised to a minimum of the round 
10,000 by supplementary in- 
quiries. For the most part these were of the 


style and character of that delightful one put 
on a February afternoon this year by Mr. 
Field, addressed to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Mr. Wyndham having replied to 
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the question on the paper, the member for 
St. Patrick’s Division of Dublin rose in all 
the majesty of a spotless shirt-front and 
protuberant cuffs. 

“Mr. Speaker, sir,” he said, in tragic 
tones, “arising out of that answer, I wish to 
say I did not hear what 
the right hon. gentleman 
said.” 

For a bull that is about 
as perfect an animal as is 
bred out of Ireland. It is 
one of the rules feebly 
governing the putting of 
questions that, when a reply 
has been given by a 
Minister, further interro- 
gation is permissible only 
in direct connection with 
the answer. Whenever an 
Irish member wants to put 
a supplementary question — 
and he invariably does—he 
prefaces it with a formula 
“arising out of that answer.” 
Hence Mr. Field’s stum- 
bling. 

In the earliest days of his reign 
THE KING’s King Edward VII. introduced a 
SPEECH. new order of things in connec 
tion with the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Session. 
During the reign of Queen Victoria it was 
the practice not only to furnish copies of the 
document to the Leaders of the Opposition 
in both Houses for the information of their 
colleagues, but to communicate a full précis 
to the newspapers. By order of the King, 
whilst the Leaders of the Opposition were 
last Session and this provided with a copy of 
the Speech, which they read before dinner 
to their guests, the newspapers were left to 
their own devices in the effort to forecast the 
Speech. 

This is even a wider departure from 
the practice that obtained in the days of 
George IV. No secret was then made about 
the Speech, copies being circulated among 
members some days before the Session 
opened. Canning mentions, in a passage 
quoted by Mr. Walpole, a curious practice 
that obtained in his day. “It was the 
custom,” he said, “the night before the 
commencement of a Session to read to such 
mémbers as might think proper to assemble 
to hear it, at a place called the Cockpit, the 
Speech with which the King’s Ministers 
had advised His Majesty to open Session.” 
Cockpit and custom have both disappeared. 
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The original Cockpit was part of the build- 
ing of ancient Whitehall, and came in course 


of time to be devoted to the business and , 


convenience of the Treasury. 
In Parliamentary records the 
“ADEQUATE” longest drawn out apology made 
APOLOGY. by a member of the House of 
Commons I find in contem- 
porary records of more than sixty years ago. 
lhe offender was Mr. Kearsley, member for 
Wigan. He seems to have been, in personal 
appearance as in other respects, a character. 
He is described as. having 
“a little, round, pug-looking 
face, with an ample harvest 
of black, bushy hair, with 
whiskers to match ;/a little, 
thick-set man with an_in- 
clination to  corpulence.” 
Notice is taken of “an 
expressive look of self-com- 
placency irradiating his 
globularly-formed, country- 
complexioned countenance, 
while his. small, bright eyes 
ever peered triumphantly 
over his little cocked - up 
nose.” 

In the Session of 1836, 
the House being in Com- 
mittee on the Stamp Duty 
and Excise, Mr. Kearsley, 
following Mr. Roebuck, 
appealing directly to Lord 
John Russell, asked “ with 
what pleasure he had lis- 
tened to the disgusting 
speech of the honourable 
and learned. member for 
Bath.” The Chairman of 
Committees, Mr. Bernal (known to later Par- 
haments as Bernal Osborne), ruled the expres- 
sion out of order and called for its withdrawal. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Kearsley, “a more dis- 
gusting speech I never heard.” 

Thereupon, amid shouts of “Order!” he 
left his seat, and with a profound bow to the 
Chair, and a gracious wave of farewell with 
his right hand, made for the door. A crowd 
standing there blocked his way and Mr. 
Kearsley returned to his seat. Mr. Paul 


Methuen, grandfather of our wounded Lord 
Methuen, who sat through. several Parlia- 
ments as member for Wiltshire, insisted upon 
retraction of the offensive word and apology. 
Mr. Kearsley was on his legs again before 
the Chairman could say a word, and cried 
aloud, “Paul, Paul, why persecutest thou 
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me?” In the end, after much pressure, Mr. 
Kearsley withdrew the word but did not 
apologize. 
In this same Parliament sat Mr. 
EARLY Brotherton, member for Salford, 
CLOSING. who distinguished himself in a 
more sane manner. In boyhood 

a factory hand, he in course of time ran a 
factory of his own, which made him one of 
the richest of Manchester men. His pre- 
dominant idea in connection with Parlia- 
mentary life was to get members off to bed 
by half-past twelve. Session 
after Session he was in his 
place, and on the hand of 
the clock passing the half- 
hour after midnight he rose 
and moved the adjourn- 
ment. Ifa big debate were 
in progress he refrained 
from interference. His con- 
viction was that no new 
business should be taken 
after half-past twelve, 
wherein he was nearly half 
a century before his time. 

Old members familiar 
with the House in the 
seventies, when, if the ad- 
journment took place before 
two o’clock in the morning, 
it was counted a sort of 
half-holiday, will recall the 
enormous relief the adop- 
tion of Mr. Brotherton’s 
resolution brought with it. 
The House having with 
immense difficulty been 
brought to pass a rule 
forbidding the undertaking 
of fresh business after half - past twelve 
soon moved the hand of the clock back to 
midnight, and finally reached the existing 
beneficent rule that peremptorily, even to 
the shutting- up of a member on his legs, 
closes debate at that hour. So absolutely 
has fashion changed within the memory of 
many seated in the present House that, 
whereas thirteen years ago the adjournment 
rarely took place before 1 a.m., members 
to-day resent extension of a sitting even five 
minutes beyond midzight. It frequently 
happens that when the Twelve o’Clock Rule 
has been solemnly suspended, giving mem- 
bers leave to sit till any hour of the morning 
they please, the pending division has taken 
place immediately after midnight, and by 
half-past twelve the lights were out. 
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By G. 
OULDN’T you find me a 
carriage with a lady in 


it?” said Lily Freeston, a 
little doubtfully, as the porter 
opened the door of a first- 
class carriage which was 
quite empty, and began to pack her dressing- 
bag and roll of rugs into the rack. 

“Well, miss,” said he, apologetically, 
“though there are a good many people going 
by this train, there are not many going first- 
class. But very likely some may come yet, 
for there’s still twenty minutes before you're 
off, and I'll look out for any ladies, and if I 
can manage it I'll put them in here.” 

He spoke with an eye to his tip, and the 
grateful Lily at once gave him a shilling. 
Then he went off and forgot all about her 
in the doing of other jobs, and the carriage 
remained empty. 

In a way Lily found it pleasant to be alone, 
and could she have felt certain of remaining 
alone during the whole two hours of her 
journey she would have been quite happy. 
But it was the uncertainty, the possibility of 
having to travel with some objectionable 
companion, which gave her a slight sense of 
uneasiness. 

She chose her seat in the corner facing the 
engine, but she did not 
sit down at once. She 
stood instead at the open 
door, watching the crowd 
hurrying about the _plat- 
form. There were plenty 
of people, as the porter 
had said, but all, obvi- 
ously, were going second 
or third class. There 
were mothers with large 
families of children, there 
were schoolboys and 
young people, there was 
a group of Salvation 
lasses, a clergyman, and 
a much-flustered old lady, 
carrying a bird -cage in 
one hand and a band 
box in the other. Her 
perturbation arose from 
the fact that she had 
not seen her trunk put 
into the luggage-van with - 
her own eyes, and it was 
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“SHE WENT ON WITH THE NARRATIVE. 
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in vain that an irascible porter insisted tha’ 
he, at least, knew he had done so with his 
own hands. ‘The old lady was neither to be 
soothed nor to be intimidated. She appeale: 
volubly to the station-master, who happened 
to be standing at hand. 

Lily could see her action, could see her 
gesticulation, while not hearing what she said. 
And the girl couldn’t help smiling at the way 
in which the old lady waved the band-box and 
the bird-cage about, couldn’t help wondering 
how the bird, beneath the green-baize cover, 
was enjoying his tempestuous experiences. 
Finally, it seemed to Lily that the station 
master invited the old lady to accompany 
him to the luggage-van and verify the where- 
abouts of the box herself, for he walked off 
towards the rear of the train and the old 
lady trotted after him. 

By this time most of the other passengers 
had taken their places and the platform was 
nearly empty. Only a nice-looking young 
man in a grey summer suit remained, and he 
kept looking now at his watch and now 
through each of the station entrances as he 
sauntered by them, as if he were awaiting 
the arrival of a friend. 

“No, she won’t come,” said Lily to herself, 
as she watched him. “I’m afraid she was so 
long doing her hair—and 
of course she wanted to 
do it extra well to-day 
that she missed the train. 
You will have to go with 
out her or to wait for the 


next. But you look much 
too nice to go without 
her. I’m sure you'll wait 


for the next.” 

A guard carrying a 
green flag came along 
banging -to the carriage 
doors, and Lily sat down 
in her corner, satisfied at 
last that she was going to 
make the journey alone ; 
for after leaving Liverpool 
Street the train did not 
stop again until it reached 
Ipswich. 

She did not anticipate 
being dull. First of all, 
the -mere_ sensation ol 


being carried along at 
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the rate of sixty miles an hour was an 
amusement to her; then she liked look- 
ing out of the window at the hamlets and 
country houses flying past her and imagining 
little stories about the people who lived in 
them ; and finally, when she should tire of 
this, she had plenty of magazines and papers 
with which to beguile the time. 

She had also the letter home to her aunt 
which she had begun in the train coming up 


matter, for I don’t feel a bit lonely or 
fright——” 

At that instant the door was snatched 
open, a bag was flung in, and a tall, black- 
bearded man, with a big cigar in his mouth, 
dashed in after it. He stumbled over Lily’s 
feet without a word of apology, shut the 
door behind him with a furious slam, and 
precipitated himself into the farthest opposite 
corner of the carriage. Lily looked at him 





“HE PRECIPITATED HIMSELF INTO THE FARTHEST OPPOSITE CORNER.” 


from Tunbridge, and she thought she would 
first go on with that. So she took her bag 
down from the rack, found her little writing- 
pad and pencil, and putting the point of the 
latter between her pretty lips to darken it 
went on with the narrative of her travel ad- 
ventures where she had broken off :— 

“IT got across London from Charing Cross 
to Liverpool Street all right, and the cabman 
was very nice ; and when I asked him ‘ How 
much?’ he said: ‘ Well, since it’s you, miss, 
we'll say five shillings,’ which was very kind 
of him, wasn’t it? and not a bit extortionate, 
as Jack said he would be, for it was really 
an immense way here, and through such 
crowded, horrid streets that it must have 
been most difficult to drive. Now I am in 
the Ipswich train in a carriage all to myself, 
for I couldn’t find any other ladies to travel 
with, as you wished; but it doesn’t really 


in amazement and dismay. _ Really this was 
worse than anything she could have possibly 
foresecn. It was simply impossible for her to 
travel in a carriage with a man who smoked, 
for the smell of smoke always made her ill, 
always gave her a bad headache. She could 
not sit ten minutes in her cousin Jack’s 
smoking - room without the atmosphere 
affecting her. To be shut up for two hours 
in the company of that big cigar was 
absolutely out of the question. Yet what 
was she to do? Was it possible for her to 
change carriages? She gave a despairing 
glance at her various possessions scattered 
over the seats, at her heavy dressing-bag, at 
her big bundle of wraps and rugs up in the 
rack opposite her, and which she could not 
even lift down herself. No, it was impossible 
that she could change carriages in time, and 
yet what on earth was she to do? 
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She could think of nothing better than an 
appeal to the stranger’s good feeling, since 
he, at least, could get into another carriage 
without any difficulty. And, no doubt, he 
had made a mistake in entering this carriage 
instead of the next one. She remembered 
now to have noticed that the next compart- 
ment was a smoking-compartment, and 
probably in his hurry he had mistaken the 
doors. 

He looked a gentleman, Lily decided, 
although she immediately discovered that he 
was a very odd-looking man, too ; while cer- 
tainly his mode of entrance had not been 
over-courteous. Still, she felt perfectly sure 
that he would be willing to move himself 
rather than put her to such inconvenience 
and discomfort. 


“ Pardon me,’ 


’ she said, with timid courage, 
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his upper lip drew back in an ugly way, 
reminding her of some ill-tempered dog. 

“ You object to me smoking ?” he asked, 
speaking with a strong foreign accent, in a 
hard, curious, unmodulated voice. 

“Well—yes, I do,” said Lily, bravely. 
“It makes me feel ill, and that is why | 
came into this carriage, which is not a 
smoking-carriage. But there is a smoking 
compartment on that side, next door. You 
will have time to change, if you are quick. 
Please, please, be quick, and change !” 

But the stranger merely put back his cigar 
between his teeth, and continued to turn on 
her a fierce and flickering gaze. 

“You object to me smoking?” he re 
peated, just as before. “You make me 
observations? You tell me go into anuzzer 
carriage ? Now, look he-aire.” 























“HE POINTED THE WEAPON STRAIGHT AT LILY'S FACE.” 


“but I think you have made a mistake? 
This is not a smoking-carriage.” 

There was something really extremely odd 
in the appearance of this foreign- looking 
man, who might be French, who might be 
Italian ; who wore a soft hat, a voluminous 
“ bat’s-wing” cape, and a sparse, stubbly 
black beard. There was something odd and 
repellent, too, in the damp white skin, the 
thick black eyebrows, the black, flickering, 
staring eyes, which were now fixed upon her, 
and which filled her with nervous trepidations. 

He took his cigar from his mouth when 
she had begun to speak, and one corner of 


He slipped a hand into a pocket beneath 
his cloak and produced a tiny revolver, which 
he laid beside him on the arm of the seat, 
keeping his hand upon it. 

“IT allow no one in ze world to interfere 
wiz me, to make me remarks, and I carry 
this about wiz me,” he pointed the weapon 
straight at Lily’s face, “to give a lesson to 
those peoples who do not let me alone.” 

At first Lily had gone crimson 
surprise at being spoken to in such a manner. 
Never in the world had any man answered 
her with such rudeness before. But when he 
produced the pistol, then she had felt the warm 


with 
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blood rush back from her beating head to her 
heart. She grew pale, she grew cold, she 
grew paler still. For suddenly she under- 
stood the awful truth. The man was mad! 
She was shut up alone in a carriage with a 
madman ! 

And at the very instant that she realized 
the full horror of the situation the train 
began to move slowly and smoothly out of 
the station. 

Terror kept her rigid as a figure of stone, 
and it was well for her that it was so. For 
though the madman’s eye was unsteady, 
though it flickered the whole time, still he 
never removed it from her ; he kept his hand 
always on the handle of the little pistol by 
his side. 

She understood, intuitively, that were she 
to scream, were she to open the door, were 
she to try to pull the cord of communication 
with the guard—were she, in fact, to make 
any attempt to obtain help, he would fire at 
once. The desire for violence was clearly 
expressed in his glance. 

And probably, even although she sat per- 
fectly quiet, he would kill her all the same. 
And she looked at the glittering muzzle of 
the tiny weapon, and wondered how soon 
her death-blow would spring out from it. 
Heavens! It was too horrible, too impos- 
sible, that she, Lily Freeston, so young and so 
happy, with so many people who were fond 
of her, with Aunt Mary thinking about her 
probably at that very moment, with her 
friend Maggie Parker expecting her at 
Ipswich, with so many pretty frocks in her 
trunk to be worn during her visit, that she 
should find herself in imminent peril of her 
life, shut up alone in a railway carriage with 
a madman. 

It was like some horrible nightmare, and 
yet it was worse than any nightmare she had 
ever suffered from, for it was actual fact, it 
was actually true. 

What could she do ? 

The advertisements on the walls of the 
station began to slide past her, those adver- 
tisements of soap, of blacking, of beer, which 
she knew so well, which she had read 
hundreds of times in hundreds of idle, 
empty moments, and amidst all the con- 
fused, troubled, agonized thoughts which 
seemed to struggle and shout together 
in her brain came the ridiculous little 
regret that this was the last time she 
would ever read. these familiar advertise- 
ments, ever be bored by their monotonous 
reiterations. For in another minute she 
would be carried away from all aid, from 


all human proximity, out into the open 
country, alone with this madman, and what- 
ever then happened her cries would be lost 
in the noise of the rushing train, which would 
not again stop until it reached Ipswich. 

Her fingers trembled on the pencil which 
she still held poised over her unfinished 
letter, and suddenly an inspiration came to 
her—a Heaven-sent inspiration which thrilled 
her with a last faint hope of help, which com- 
forted her with the idea of, at least, making 
her desperate circumstances known to some 
fellow-being. 

She carried this idea out with a coolness 
and courage which were Heaven-sent too. 

All this while, and it appears to be a 
certain while in the reading, although in point 
of time it passed in a very few seconds, 
she had her eyes raised to the madman’s, 
who watched her interroyatively, expecting 
an answer to his information. Now she 
gave one. 

“Very well,” she said, gently, and she was 
astonished to detect no alteration in her 
voice, it sounded just as usual. “You shall 
go on smoking and I will go on with my 
letter.” 

Now the writing-pad consisted of detach- 
able sheets, which could be turned back as 
each page was finished and all held to- 
gether, or any separate page could be easily 
pulled out. Lily turned a page now, and 
wrote on the next one: “ Pray help me, I 
am so frightened” (an unexpected termina- 
tion this to the gay courage of her unfinished 
sentence to her aunt), and then added 
another couple of words, any words, non- 
sense words, and promptly scratched them 
through, as if she had made a mistake. 
Immediately, with a well - assumed little 
frown of vexation, she tore out the page and 
crumpled it up in her hand. 

Now she rose with an air of indifference 
and let her glance fall out of the window. 
There were the long boards of the platform 
slipping by her, running away to converge in 
a single point in the distance ; there was a 
porter—the very porter to whom she had 
given the shilling—rolling and rattling milk- 
cans from one part of the station to the 
other ; there stood the young man in grey, 
still waiting, and talking now with the station- 
master. Everything was calm, placid, ordi- 
nary ; everyone was absolutely indifferent to 
her peril. And yet she was being carried 
away from all security, from all calmness, to 
a horrible uncertainty, most likely to a violent 
death. 

The young man in grey happened to raise 
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‘SHE HAD SEEN THE YOUNG MAN PICK IT UP.” 


his eyes to hers, although he was a long way 
from her, far down the moving platform. 

With apparent carelessness she threw the 
little ball of paper out and sat down again 
to write. But she had thrown it with a 
definite aim, she had seen it roll to the feet 
of the two men, she had seen the young man 
pick it up. He was smoothing it out in his 
fingers when the station passed out of 
sight. 

So far her scheme had worked success- 
fully. But what result would it have? Could 
it have any result? What would the young 
man do? What would the station-master 
do? Was it possible for them to do any- 
thing at all? ‘They would probably think it 
some silly girl’s joke. 

Yet even if they believed her to be in need 
of help, what could they do ? 

And she sat pretending to continue her 
letter, while asking herself with anguish 
whether there were really any means of over- 
taking an express train, of stopping her? 
Perhaps they would telegraph on to the next 
station and have her stopped by signal, but 
perhaps the next station. was ever so far off, 
and before they reached it she might be 
already dead. 

An unconquerable fascination made her 
look up, to see the man in the corner watch- 
ing her with a cruel malignancy while his 


fingers caressed the handle of the revolver ; 
and she bent again over her writing-pad, on 


which she traced mechanically nonsense 
words, while she said to herself: “Now he 


will fire. Before I get to the end of the next 
line he will fire. How unhappy poor auntie 
will be when she hears the news! I suppose 
she will read of it in to-morrow’s paper.” 
And the girl felt her eyes fill with tears as 
she imagined her Aunt Mary’s grief. 

A shadow fell across the paper. ‘The 
window was suddenly darkened. Someone 
was standing outside the carriage on the foot- 
board looking in over the door. 

It was the young man in grey, and when 
Lily recognised his fair, strong, and handsome 
English face, so much passionate relief and 
gratitude welled up into her wet blue eyes 
that he instantly saw he had done right in 
obeying the impulse which told him to spring 
upon the flying train. He had thrust Lily's 
paper into the hands of the station-master, 
had run along the platform, and leaped upon 
the footboard of one of the rear carriages as 
it whirled past him. The rest had been a 
mere matter of agility and nerve. Now, 
another glance into the carriage revealed to 
him the state of the case. 

He turned the handle, stepped up, and sat 
down opposite the young girl. 

“ Well, I very nearly missed the train this 
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time !” said he, with courteous carelessness. 
“ Hadn't you given me up?” 

Lily gave a little gasp, and then under- 
stood he was assuming the réle of brother or 
friend to give himself the right of. protecting 
her. 


“Yes,” she told him. “I had given up 


sion, an express coming from the other 
direction seemed one long line of glittering 
windows, one long, continuous roar. 

Had the young man in grey seen the 
pistol? Lily could not be sure, for he gave 
no answering sign, and his manner was 
exceedingly bright and irrelevant. 











“IT WAS THE YOUNG MAN IN GREY.” 


hope altogether,” and there was real truth in 
the words. 

Watching his face intently, she read his 
wishes. 

“Will you not come and sit over here?” 
she asked him, and began clearing her things 
away from the place beside her. 

He changed places in the most natural 
way possible, and appeared to pay no atten- 
tion at all to the traveller in the far corner. 
But Lily knew that the move had been made 
for the very purpose of observing him, and 
by a little sign she indicated to the young 
man in grey the pistol lying under the 
l'renchman’s hand, and now half hidden by 
i fold of his cloak. 

Che man was still smoking, while he stared 

front of him with an assumed air of mental 
preoccupation, although every now and then 

glint from his flickering eye fell upon his 
npanions in the carriage. 

Che train every moment was increasing in 

ed. The carriage swayed and rattled, the 
‘clegraph-posts leaped past in quick succes- 


“By Jove, that was a very close thing,” 
said he. “And if I hadn’t come by this 
train I don’t think the girls would ever have 
forgiven me. They make such a point of it. 
But now I want you,” he continued, “to 
keep a look-out on the opposite window. 
We are going to pass directly a very extra- 
ordinary sight. We are going to pass a 
house built without any front to it, by a man 
who is consumptive, and hopes to cure 
himself on the open-air system. It looks 
precisely like a dolls’ house with the door 
open. You can see into all the rooms. 
There! There itis! Do you see it?” he 
cried eagerly, getting up to point it out, and 
Lily jumped up and looked with all her eyes, 
and the Frenchman half rose and looked too. 

Was there such a house as the young man 
described ? Lily could not tell, for the train 
had reached full speed, and the whole country 
side wheeled and curved and spun into view, 
and reeled away again behind them, before she 
had time to detect any one particular thing 
But in the same instant that her bewildered 
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eyes searched vainly for this house, the young 
man in grey had sprung across the carriage, 
had stooped down and seized the pistol, and 
had flung it far out of the window over the 
Frenchman’s head. 
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or were trodden under foot. And still the 
men wrestled, and still the train rushed for- 
ward, and Lily, very pale and tremulous, 
waited for the end. But she never felt one 
moment’s doubt of ‘the strength or capacity 

















“STILL THE MEN WRESTLED, AND STILL THE TRAIN RUSHED FORWARD.” 


“Oh, take care!” cried Lily, for’ she saw 
him turn in a paroxysm of fury upon the 
young man in grey, and the next moment the 
two were locked in a fierce struggle on the 
carriage floor. 

The train shrieked, and rattled, and 
banged, the two men wrestled with clenched 
teeth one to overpower the other, and Lily, 
standing as far out of the way as she could, 
pressed back her cries with trembling little 
hands. 

Everything in the carriage was overset ; 
newspapers, books, and papers were scattered 
on the floor. The maniac: clutching hold of 
the bar of the net-rack to prevent his 
opponent from throwing him brought the 
whole affair down. Down with it came his 
own bag, insecurely fastened and hurriedly 
packed. Its mouth opened and it vomited 
forth a strange flood of heterogeneous con- 
tents: pomatum, socks, brushes, soap, medi- 
cine bottles full and empty, china dogs and 
shepherdesses looking like a hasty collection 
from a mantelpiece or chiffonnier, a large 
piece of bread, and quantities of fine cigars, 
which rolled into every corner of the carriage 


of the young man in grey. Nor, embarrassed 
as the maniac was by the heavy hanging 
cloak, was there ever any chance of his doing 
harm. ' 

“If I could but manage to tie his legs,” 
said the young man, who had now got him 
pinioned in a corner by the arms, “I think 
it would settle him,” and he looked about 
him for some sort of ligature. ‘Haven't you 
got some rugs? Then take one of the straps. 
Now, try to pass it round his ankles here. 
Yes! Now once more, and pull tight. 
Tighter still! There, that’s right. Give me 
the other strap, and we'll put it round his 
arms—so.” 

The man lay on the floor of the carriage 
securely bound. He lay quiet and silent, 
only his eyes gave sign of life. And with 
these eyes still burning with fury and madness 
he followed the movements of the young 
people. 

Lily was filled with pity for him. 

“ Poor creature,” she said, “ how terrible ! 
How wretched he looks! Do you think him 
in pain? Are those straps hurting: him, 
perhaps? Do put this cushion under his 
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head. 
We are going to stop.” 

And the train really was drawing up at an 
unimportant little station, where perhaps no 
express train had ever stopped before, and 
the officials of this station came running 
along the footboard even before she had 


But surely we are slowing down? 


stopped, looking into all the carriages. And 
there was a great commotion when they came 
to Lily’s carriage, which looked almost as if 
it had been wrecked, and there were hurried 
questions and explanations, and much com- 
miseration for the young lady. 

But the train was bound to reach Ipswich 
at a fixed hour. There could be no delay- 
ing. ‘Two guards were put into the carriage 
to take care of the unfortunate lunatic, and 
Lily’s property was collected and carried by 
willing hands to another compartment. In 
less than five minutes the train was off again, 
and Lily and the young man in grey, sitting 
facing one another, were once more rushing 
through the green open country. But what a 
difference there was in the girl’s feelings! How 
calm, how relieved, how happy she felt now! 

“You must have had an awful moment 
when you first realized he was mad,” said the 
young man. 

“Oh, I felt as though my hair were going 
grey. Has it gone grey, perhaps?” she 
asked, anxiously. “For I have heard of 
such things happening.” 

“No; it’s yellow—the colour of corn in 
the sun,” said the young man, gravely. 

“T’m so glad,” exclaimed Lily, joyfully, 
“for I am going toa dance to-night, and it 
would have been horrid to have looked in 
the glass and found I had grey hair.” 

“JT, too, to-night, am going to a dance,” 
said the young man, “and I was to have 
escorted some ladies down from town who 
were going to it too; but as they did not 
turn up at the station I was going to wait for 
the next train, which starts twenty minutes 
later, as I supposed they had missed the 
express, when your message reached me.” 

“What made you see at once that. it was 
serious? I was so afraid it might be thought 
just a joke.” 

“Oh, I had noticed you on the station 
long before, and I knew you were not the 
sort of girl to play that kind of joke,” said the 
young man, gravely, and Lily blushed with a 
certain pleasure at his words. 

‘Poor auntie will be so dreadfully upset 
when she hears of my adventures. She was 
to have come with me, but I left her in bed 
this morning with neuralgia. She hated my 


having to travel alone ; although, of course, 
Vol. xxiv. —12. 


we never could have imagined anything so 
dreadful as this.” 

“Have you friends to meet 
Ipswich?” asked the young man. 

“Oh, yes, the Parkers will meet me. Maggie 
Parker is my greatest friend. And it is at their 
house that the dance is to be to-night.” 

“So you know the Parkers? That’s splen- 
did! For I, too, know them very well. And I, 
too, am going down expressly for that dance. 
It’s jolly to think I shall see you again.” 

The delightful and amazing turn things 
were taking gave a new lustre to Lily’s blue 
eyes and began to bring back some colour 
to her pale face. And while she sat in a 
kind of joy dream, glancing every now. and 
then shyly at the handsome, open, sunburnt 
face of the young man in grey, Ipswich was 
reached and her attention was turned to a 
group of young people on the platform await- 
ing the arrival of the train. 

“Oh, there are the Parkers!” cried Lily. 
“How nice! There are Maggie, and Ethel, 
and Joe.” 

And “ Lily, dearest !” cried a girl, running 
forward, as she and the young man in grey 
got out of the train, “there you are! | And 
where is Mrs. Walters? Neuralgia? Oh, 
I’m so sorry! And mother wé//.be dis- 
appointed. But Frank has managed, I see, 
to find you out after all. Very clever of 
him, since we told him to look out for two 
ladies, one of whom would have white curls. 
How did you manage, Frank, to recognise 
Lily Freeston all by herself?” 

Lily stared in helpless bewilderment, for the 
young man in grey was kissing the Parker 
girls all round in the most brotherly fashion. 

“But don’t you know it’s Frank ?” cried 
Maggie Parker, astonished in her turn. 
“You must have often heard us speak of 
Frank, our sailor brother, and he has run up 
from Portsmouth on purpose to come to our 
dance. Do you mean to say you have 
travelled all the way from London together 
and still require to be introduced ?” 

“Oh, we have a great deal to tell you,” 
said Lieutenant Parker, “ but I suggest that 
we don’t tell it here or now. Miss Freeston 
is looking pale and tired. Let us take her 
home and restore her with some tea. After 
tea you shall hear the whole exciting story.” 

Lily was very grateful for the suggestion. 
For now that the danger was over and the 
reaction had set in, she was really feeling 
strangely tired and weak. And yet in her 
heart the sun was shining too, for she knew 
that for herself another and an exquisite story 
had begun. 
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Dutch Humorous Artists. 


By ARTHUR LORD. 


[Attention is drawn to the fact that the present series of articles on the Humorous Artists of the World 

have already dealt with English artists in January, 1902; with those of Germany in April, 1901; with 

those of France in December, 1901; with those of America in March, April, and May, 1902; and with 
those of Australasia in June, 1902. ] 


fry Reet 3) E T us say at once r conditions, they have suc- 
ie Sy that an artist re- ceeded in turning out many 
a PE J ceives little prac- humorous drawings which 
17) tical encourage- ‘ render the few existing 
~~ ment in Holland. comic papers attractive to 
He gets so little money for ' , their countrymen, it is an 
his work, and so little work \ ; , . artistic history of which they 
for his money, that there is i a may well be proud. The 
but small stimulus for him | ruin artist, and especially the 
to devote his whole energy . : humorous draughtsman, 
toart. It is true, moreover, : cannot be said to accept 
that black-and-white artists | jj} these conditions without a 
who are capable of doing f/ murmur, but it is a low 
comic work of first - class murmur at the best. Their 
quality find a like lack of experience of it, and the 
encouragement for their ae > si experience of their fathers 
efforts ; and if the humorous hak nit before them, has become 
artists are few and far be- =n, juan SRAARENUNR. proverbial, and at the pre- 
tween in the Netherlands, Seene Dist tot. Vermin. sent time the successful 
and the comic papers fewer, artist is the man who 
it is because there is little money in circulation does something else. 
in Holland and but a small public to buy. Art and literature go hand in hand, and the 
Under these somewhat depressing con- following words from a little book called 


ditions there is yet a small band of labourers “ Dutch Life in Town and Country,” recently 
in the vineyard, and if, in opposition to these published by George Newnes, Ltd., may be 





























Stow, But Sure. 


DRAWN BY JOHAN BRAAKENSIEK, 
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MR. JAN LINSE. 
From a Photo. by Poppinghausen, Rotterdam. 


as truthfully applied to the existing artistic 


conditions in Holland as they are correct in 
describing the literary conditions. “ It_is a 


great drawback to literary effort in Holland,” 
says the writer, “that the honoraria paid to 


authors are so low that most writers who 
happen not to be pecuniarily independent 

and they are the majority—are unable to 
make a tolerable subsistence at home by 
the pen alone and are obliged to contribute 
to foreign publications, and some even resort 
to teaching.” Unlike the literary man, how- 
ever, the artist is handicapped by his inability 
to contribute to foreign humorous publica- 
tions. Lacking the intimate knowledge of 
the ways of foreign peoples—which, after all, 
is the mainspring of humorous art—he is 
forced to contribute to the publications at 
home and to accept the prices which they 
are compelled by their own straitened 
circumstances to pay. 

There are not more than a dozen papers 
in Holland devoted entirely or in part to 
humour and satire, and of these the principal 
ones are the Amsterdammer Weekblad voor 
Nederland, the Humoristisch Album, Uilen- 
spiegel, and De Ware Jacob. These four 
represent the different forms of humour 
which the Dutchmen like. The first-named, 
popularly called the Weekblad or “De 
Groene” (from its green cover), is a 
well-known weekly, which has passed through 
a respectable existence of twenty-five years, 
and has attained in that time a position of 


considerable power. Its humour consists 
of a special cartoon each week by the 
celebrated Johan Braakensiek, mainly on 
political subjects like the South African 
War, and a page of foreign political cartoons 
either from the pen of Braakensiek or 
from foreign papers. The Weekb.ad’s 
large cartoon, through the exceptional ability 
of its famous draughtsman, exercises no small 
influence on political thought in Holland, 
and the cartoon, lifted bodily from the paper, 
may often be seen placarded throughout 
Amsterdam in shops and restaurants, where 
all who care to see may see. But Braaken- 
siek, as is shown by the drawing which we 
are privileged to reproduce from Van Alles 
Wat, a Braakensiek album published by 
Messrs. Holkema and Warendorf, of Amster- 
dam, is something more than a cartoonist. 
He is an exceptionally clever and humorous 
book illustrator, and is without question the 
foremost draughtsman in Holland. 

The Aumoristisch Album is a hearty old 
weekly of fifty years, devoted to the quieter 
forms of humour, and more nearly approaches 
our English comic papers in appearance and 
contents. Udlenspiege/ is a satirical weekly, 
published in Rotterdam, which has been run- 
ning for about five-and-thirty years. It is a 
little four-page sheet, mainly devoted to 
political cartoons, probably to differentiate it 
from the Humoristisch Album, published by 


Too Mucu ror Him.—Guide: “ This is the famous place 
of the twenty -fo r echoes, and last year a gentleman who 
heard them suddenly went mad.” 

Lady Tourist : “‘ How did that happen?” 

Guid-: ** His mother-in- aw called out to him, and when 
he heard twenty-four mothers-in-law at the same time it was 
too much for him.” 


DRAWN BY JAN LINSE FOR THE “‘ HUMORISTISCH ALBUM,” 
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the same concern in Rotterdam. Its title may 
roughly be translated ‘“ Fun- Maker” or 
“Wag.” De Ware Jacob is the baby in 
this family of fun purveyors. Recently estab- 
lished in Rotterdam, under the editorship of 
Mr. E. Gans, and pub- 
lished by the Neder- 
landsche _ Kiosken- 
Maatschappij, it has 
in its short career of 
about forty numbers 
rapidly taken a popu- 
lar position, and con- 
tains the most modern 
and, in many respects, 
the most interesting 
humorous draughts- / 
manship of the day. 
In its prospectus it 
seriously expressed the 
determination to seek 
truth and to serve 
truth with good taste 
and some humour, to 
show respect for 
honest conviction, to 
combat anything 
which is untrue and 
ignoble, and, before everything, to be Dutch. 
“And in our country there is undoubted 
need of it,” slyly remarked one of its con- 
temporaries. 

One of the oldest, most experienced, and 
most popular of Dutch humorous artists is 
Mr. Jan Linse, whose work has appeared 
principally, for many years, in the Aaumor- 
istisch Album. He has lived for some time 
in Rotterdam, but he is now situated at The 
Hague, where he has a pretty home in the 
suburbs. We found Mr. Linse in a room 
filled with innumerable sketches, canvases, 
and half-completed pictures, 
and he willingly gave us 
some particulars of his in- 
teresting life. He has since 
sent us a little letter which 
lets in additional light upon 
the career of this favourite 
artist—a letter illustrated at 
the top by a group of three 
men in black, the man in 
the distance being by no 
great stretch of the imagina- 
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it for Papa? 





We tt Brovent Ur.—“ Isn't that medicine nice, Dorothy?” 
“Oh, yes, Mamma, but don't you think we ought to keep but you wouldn’t think 
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tion conceivably a truthful presentment of 
Linse himself. The conjecture is borne out 
by the amusing dialogue which the artist has 
written beneath his little sketch :-— 

“ What curious chap is that who is always 
going about with a cap 
on his head when 
every respectable man 
wears a hat?” 

“Why, don’t you 
know him?  That’s 
Linse—Jan Linse, the 
Humoristisch Album 
man, the chap who 
used to draw for 
Abraham Prikkie, the 
Spectator, and for 
other humorous 
papers, and the illus- 
trator of lots of 
books.” 

“Well, now, is that 
Linse? How old do 
you think he is?” 

“ Sixty, perhaps ; 


it. He generally goes 
about with younger 
men, ana it makes him feel young too. I 
can’t understand how it is you don’t know 
him, for he spends half of his life in the 
streets. It’s his business. So far as I know 
he has had no University education, and 
ever since he was a child has been impressed 
by the satire and humour which are every- 
where present in life. These impressions he 
began slowly to represent by means of pic- 
tures, and to see something funny gives him 
greater enjoyment than a dinner at the best 
restaurant in town. He zs a funny chap. If 
he gives up drawing comic pictures for a 

while, either because he 

wants a change or because 

the Dutch editors pay so 

badly, you may find him 


doing business as an agent 
for wines, or sometimes as 
a commissionaire, showing 
Strangers the sights of the 
town. He is a genuine 
Dutchman, and _ his chief 
drink is a glass of ‘schie- 
dam,’ which he pretends 


Portion or A Letrer Written sy Mr. JAN Lise To THe Epiror. 
MR. JAN LINSE'S DESCRIPTION OF HIMSELF (SEE TRXT). 
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Tue THeatre Hat.—Mamma: “ Jennie, 
your hat is in the way of the gentleman 
behind you. You might easily take 1 off.” 

Jennie: “‘ But, mamma, if I put it in my 
lap I can’t see myself.” 


ISTISCH ALBUM,” 
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usually refuse to take the credit 
for redrawing sketches by 
others. John Leech, it will be 
remembered, used sometimes to 
touch up the sketches of good 
jokes contributed by outsiders, 
but, in accordance with the 
custom of Punch artists, he 
never, according to Mr. Spiel- 
mann, signed the drawings so 
made. 

To readers of Uilenspiege/ the 
signature of “ Orion” has long 
been familiar. In fact, it occurs 
so constantly that an outsider 
might be led to believe that 
“Orion” was the only artist 
engaged on the paper. How- 
ever, there are others who 
appear in its pages frequently 
enough to give variety to the 
humour of that famous sheet. 
As for “ Orion,” he is a host in 
himself, and that he never 
seems to weary by sameness of 
subject is the best tribute to 
his versatility and power. 

The name ‘Orion” is 
another name for Mr. 








he needs for in- 
spiration. Any- 
way, if you want 
to have a laugh, 
just make his acquaintance.” 

From this clever little bit of fooling we 
might infer that all artists who draw comic 
pictures are not serious-minded, but Mr. 
Linse has his serious as well as his comic 
side. The demand for his work is never- 
ending, and in the few moments of leisure 
granted to him he uses the brush on more 
ambitious subjects than those appearing in the 
Rotterdam weeklies. By the younger men 
he is looked upon, perhaps, as one of the 
old school, but in these days of political 
caricature, with which the Dutch humorous 
papers are filled, it is pleasurable to find 
one man who can turn out a good comic 
picture and a good joke. In the majority 
of cases Mr. Linse supplies both joke and 
drawing, but often furnishes sketches to 
illustrate jokes sent to him by the editor, 
and occasionally redraws a funny sketch 
sent in by a less practised hand. This 
latter method, by the way, appears to be a 
common thing in Holland, for many of the 
drawings published appear without signature, 
ind it is but kindness to attribute the absence 
of these signatures to the fact that artists 








Patrick Kroon, who, a native of Gelder- 
land, obtained his first experience as an 





A Fatuer’s Woes.—‘“I notice that when you are at home 
you always have little wads in your ears, but never when you 
are out, Doesn't that seem the wrong way ahout?” ‘ 

* Not at all, my dear sir. At home I have six musi al 
daughters.” 

DRAWN BY JAN LINSE FOR THE “ HUMORISTISCH ALBUM.” 
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artist by means of private lessons. He 
studied at the High School in Zutphen, 
passed from there in 1880, and went to 
Amsterdam for further lessons in draughts- 
manship. He took a diploma as a teacher, 
and worked both at the figure and landscape, 
but, like many another clever man, in a 
country where art is not appreciated at its 
highest market value until the poor artist is 
dead, Mr. Kroon found the struggle for life 
so great that he 
had to do any- 
thing that came 
to his hand. 
“Tn Holland,” 
he says — and 
in this he bears 
testimony to a 
fact more par- 





Kras ” was born in Amsterdam in May, 1874, 
and after living at The Hague and at 
Haarlem settled down in Amsterdam. He 
was brought up to a commercial life, but 
after taking the course of the Amsterdam 
Commercial School and spending a few 
years in business he adopted journalism as 
his profession, and is now a valued member 
of the editorial staff of one of the largest 
daily papers in Holland. 

A man in the throes of daily journalism 
has little time for other work, but, granted a 
fertile imagination and a facile pen, the 
journalist who possesses them has an advan- 
tage over slower and less imaginative brethren. 
“Chris Kras” possesses both, and the fre- 
quency with which his cartoons appear in 
De Ware Jacob shows that the pencil— 
his first love, as he says himself—is often in 

















MR. PATRICK KROON, 
From a Photo. by J. C. Reesinck, Zutphen. 


ticularly touched upon in 
a previous paragraph—* it 
is not yet possible for an 
artist to live entirely by his 
brush and pen.” He did 
his first picture for 
Uilenspiegel in 1894, and 
also worked for the 7umor- 
istisch Album, his drawings 
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for the first-named paper 
bringing him popularity 
and orders for more work. 
Mr. Kroon has contributed to other papers, 
but the three drawings per week which 
usually appear in Uzlenspiegel take up the 
main portion of his time. He _ prefers 
to draw people .and political caricatures, 
and his skill in handling heavy blacks 

a characteristic of his present work—is 
acknowledged by his brother craftsmen, the 
best judges of artistic strength. 

The signature of “Chris Kras Kzn,” which 
has become widely known to Hollanders 
through the success of De Ware /Jacoé, is 
a nom de guerre adopted by a young journalist 
of Amsterdam who has gone into illustration 
merely for his own amusement. “Chris 


“"Ave a Rive, Sir?” 
DRAWN BY PATRICK KROON, 


his hand. He has published several books 
of cartoons on the South African War during 
the progress of that conflict, and a new 
volume of his, called “ English Coronation 
Idylls,” has just appeared in Amsterdam 
dealing with the more humorous phases of 
the memorable ceremonial with which the 
new century has been ushered in. Some 
of these drawings are exceptionally clever, 
and in nearly every case good-humoured. 
Among other work done by this versatile 
artist may be mentioned various book illus- 
trations, book covers, posters, and caricatures. 
It is with some difficulty that we have been 
able, from the abundance of material, to 
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make a selection from the work 
of “Chris Kras,” showing his 
comic genius. Nearly all his 
drawings have a political ten- 
dency, and would therefore be 
unfamiliar in subject to our 
public. Once in a while we 
get from him a sporting picture 
which is not only funny, but 
shows how keen is this artist 
in depicting all kinds of out- 
door pleasure. He is an 
amateur athlete of considerable 
standing, and in 1892 won the 
first prize in the Holland-Cat- 
ford Cycling Competition on 
the Paddington track in 
London. 

If “Chris Kras” finds his 
avocation in art and his voca- 
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From a Photo. by Koene & Biittinghausen. 


** CHRIS KRAS KZN,” 


A CARNIVAL Pkocession. 


‘CHRIS KRAS KZN" 














tion in journalism, Mr. J. H. 
Speenhoff, whose vocation is 
that of an artist, spends his 
odd time in writing plays. 
Several pieces written by him 
and produced at one of the 
Rotterdam theatres have been 
well received by the Holland 
public, and have marked him 
as one of the rising dramatists 
of the day; but it is as a 
humorous artist that Speenhoff 
has attained his widest recogni- 
tion. His experience has been 
more or less cosmopolitan, for 
he has worked in Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, and Glasgow, and 
has varied the monotony of a 
successful artist’s life by a three 
years’ experience at sea. He 
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studied drawing at the 
Academy in Rotterdam and 
at Antwerp, and, in addition 
to his draughtsmanship in De 
Ware Jacob, has worked on 
Woord en Beeld, the Rotter- 
dam Dagd/ad, and the Rotter 
dam MWeekblad. He has illus- 
trated many books, particularly 
“The War of the Worlds,” by 
Mr. H. G. Wells, and has con- 
tributed many articles to Dutch 
publications which he has illus- 
trated with his own hand. In 
a. recent conversation Mr. 





pretty a facility as he can illus- 
trate someone else’s verse with 
his own pen—in fact, he is an 
all-round man, and as good a 
critic as he is an artist. It is 
whispered that a well-known 
gentleman near the Bosphorus 
was particularly cut up by some 
sketches done by Speenhoff for 
a paper called Daou/, but that 
episode recalls one only of 
many in which Speenhoff has 
made a hit. The artist him- 
self is an intellectual-looking 
young man of thirty-two, 

Mr. P. Das, of whose work 








Speenhoff remarked: “In 
many respects I follow Caran 
d’Ache and Degas in my draw- 
ing ; but I look upon Mr. E. T. Reed, of Punch, 
as my master. Though our methods in draw- 
ing are different, the intellectual stimulus I 
get from Reed’s work is very great.” 
Speenhoff is a quick worker and prefers 
pen-and-ink. He is apt at versification, and 
can put a quatrain to a drawing with as 


MR. J. 


SPEENHOFF,. 
From a Photo. 


we give an example, lives at 
The Hague, and was born 
near Leyden in 1881. He left the elemen- 
tary school at the age of twelve and became 
apprenticed to an ordinary painter and 
decorator, who for two years encouraged 
him with painting lessons at The Hague 
Academy. He later took employment ina 
pottery manufactory, and left it to assist the 


















































** The best help is swift and silent.’ 


“ He who is deaf can feel the better.” 


PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED.—DRAWN BY J. H. SPRENHOFF FOR “DE WARE JACOB.” 
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well-known poster artist, Riinchel. At the 
age of nineteen he became chief decorator 
to a leading firm at The Hague, a position 
which he at present holds. Mr. Das 
contributes principally to De Ware Jacoé, 
and his work is peculiarly humorous in 
quality, although very infrequent. His is 
another case of the man with real artistic 
instincts who, by force of circumstances in 
Holland, is compelled to sacrifice in mer- 
cantile work the talents which might so widely 
be recognised in the smaller world of art. 

De Ware Jacob possesses on its staff 
several other clever artists, who, through the 
kindly encouragement of the paper’s enter- 
prising editor, have done much to enhance 
their own reputation and his. 
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Plak” and “Het Regent—Het Zegent,” 
show real humour and an excellent faculty 
in the manipulation of blacks. Miss 
Bodenheim has been a pupil of Mr. Jan 
Veth, the celebrated Dutch portrait painter. 

Beside Jan Linse, the Humoristisch Album 
numbers among its contributors Mr. S. 
Crans, who resides at The Hague, and 
Mr. J. van Ooyen, who lives at Amsterdam. 
The latter is, we think, the more finished 
artist, although the influence of the French 
is noticeable in his work, 

Among other papers in Holland which 
contain humorous drawings, either original 
or, by virtue of the beneficent workings of 
the copyright law, “lifted” from other 
papers, may be mentioned the 





Occasionally is published a 
sketch of Mr. Willy Sluiter, 
who was a pupil of the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Rotterdam and 
The Hague Academy. Mr. 
Sluiter is, however, primarily a 
painter, and in the Paris Fair 
of 1900 obtained a_ bronze 


medal for his picture, “‘ Horses 
on the Beaci:.” The well-known 
Kées van Dongen, who has 
been for some years in Paris 
contributing to’ Ze Rire, Gil 


Blas, La Caricature, and other 





Amsterdamsche Courant, the 
Stutve: sblad, Reintje de Vos, 
Wereldkroniek,and De Kijker. 
The Courant issues an illustra- 
ted Sunday supplement, con- 
taining a few comic drawings 
which appear to have been 
made in Germany. The Séei- 
versbiad, published in Amster- 
dam at a penny, looks like 
Pick-Me-Up, and is representa- 
tive of the humour of the world 
because the humour of the 
world is in it. For this the 








papers, is now in Rotterdam, 
near which he was born and 
where he studied ; and occasion- 
ally has a drawing in De Ware Jacob. Mr. van 
Dongen has worked in Steinlen’s studio, and 
is a friend of that popular artist. Among 
the lady contributors may be mentioned 
Miss Nelly Bodenheim, who, however, pos- 
sesses a_ greater reputation as a_ book 
illustrator than as a comic artist. Her 
clever books of nursery rhymes, “ Handje 
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Pr, 
Sketched by himsel/. 


scissors is responsible. Little 
more can be said of Reintje de 
Vos, a sixteen-page penny paper 
published in Rotterdam, which contains many 
sketches of German origin. The A7vjher is a 
small Amsterdam paper devoted to amuse- 
ment interests, which contains music-hall 
drawings interlarded with funnyisms. The 
Hollandsche Illustratie contains an occasional 
humorous picture, and the Wereldkronichk 
reproduces a few foreign political cartoons. 


DAS. 















































How He Raisep Himsecr tn His Wire's Estimation. 


DRAWN BY P, DAS FOR “DE WARE JACOB,” 


Vol, xxiv.—13. 





Some Wonders from the West. 
XLIIL—A WONDERFUL MARKSMAN. 
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THE KEG SHOT, WITH GUN REVERSED. 


C. K. SOBER, of Lewis- the gun above his head, between his feet, 
burg, Pennsylvania, is the upside down, thrust through barrels, boxes, 
most wonderful crack shot in and tables—in every position except with the 

j the world. He performs mar- muzzle in his hand. With a rifle in any of 
vellous feats not attempted by _ these trick positions he can catch a bird on 
professionals, such as shoot- the wing as nicely as any crack shot who takes 

ing accurately with a keg or barrel tied to steady aim and sights in the usual manner. 
his gun so as to prevent his “ drawing a Mr. Sober follows the sport solely for his 
bead” on the target, #e.,aiming through the own amusement, and it is a difficult task to 
sights ; firing with the gun reversed over his induce him to give a public exhibition of his 
head ; sighting a bird with a hand mirror; — skill. Such exhibitions have been given at 
and numerous other " 
wonderful performances 
calling for marvellous 
skill. 

This champion marks- 
man has challenged, and 
still challenges, any 
crack shot in America 
or abroad, professional 


or amateur, to meet him Pag we mares 
ain” “in pues 3 tt 


in a contest. His skill  RIRISVUtEMnaID It bess a it ae 


with the gun is almost 

beyond belief. He 

shoots. with precision 

from almost every con- 

ceivable position and 

with the gun in every 

variety of grasp—under 

him, over him, to right, 

to left, sitting and stand- 
ing or lying down ; with From a] SHOOTING BACKWARDS THROUGH KEG BETWEEN THE KNEES, (Photo. 
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and bringing down 
the feathered victim. 

A shot acknow- 
ledged by all expert 
sportsmen to be most 
difficult, and one in 
which Mr. Sober 
shows wonderful skill, 
is the completion of 
the keg series. Swing- 
ing the gun from his 
shoulder the cham- 
pion thrusts the keg 
between his knees, 
— and with the barrel of 
the gun behind him 
he bends nearly 
double to sight his 
game, and fires with 
accuracy at a bird in 
full flight. 

With a box measur- 
ing 12in. by r2in. on 
his gun, Mr. Sober 
seats himself in a 
chair, and, balancing 
the boxed rifle on 
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From a) SHOOTING THROUGH SOAP-BOX BALANCED ON ONE FOOT. (Photo. 


rare intervals to his friends in’ Lewisburg, one foot, he fires single-handed. 
however—and marvellous displays of wonder- Next comes his wonderful “table” shot. 
ful marksmanship they have 
proved. 
This “gentleman crack 
shot,” as he is termed, because 
of his decided refusal to turn 
his skill with the gun to com- 
mercial value, has arranged a 
chronological programme of 
his fancy shooting, commenc- 
ing with the least difficult and 
working up to an exciting 
climax of wonderful shots. 
lhe initial trick is shooting 
at birds on the wing with a 
25lb. powder keg on his gun- 
barrels, the gun being upside 
down and held at about the ; 
level of his chin, as shown in mA 
our first illustration. Several { ee 
birds having been brought = {pe taattinedetla oepeanearrtay 
in this manner, Mr. | i ; : a Midasabal Gf QACELDN EBeem) Came ppgeneese 
ver makes ready for the - Y 
ynd number in his series 
xeg shots. He swings the 
above his head, and with 
fire-arm in this position, 
handicapped by the keg- 
red barrels, sights his bird, 
takes aim, and fires, nearly 
always sending the shot true THE OVERHEAD TABLE SHOT, 
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Thegunisthrust 
through a table 
weighing 14Ib., 
raised over his 
head and held 
upside down. 
Mr. Sober is the 
originator of the 
trick, and he is 
the only man 
known to per- 
form it success- 
fully. 

The flour- 
barrel tricks are 
also interesting, 
and call for 
well - developed 
muscle, steady 
nerves, and 
clever workman- 
ship. There are 
several of the 
barrel tricks. 
The gun in the 
first one is thrust 
through the 
middle of an 
ordinary — flour- 


barrel. The barrel and gun are then turned 
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THE OVERHEAD FLOUR-BARREL SHOT. ( Photo. 


the barrel up- 
right on one 
foot, as shown 
in the illustra 
tion given be- 
low. Then the 
champion lies 
flat on his back 
on the ground, 
and turning 
barrel and gun 
upside down 
shoots over his 
head behind 
him at the clay 
pigeons, birds 
on the wing, or 
glass balls. But 
the last of these 
feats is the most 
wonderful, the 
gun being 
weighted by no 
fewer than three 
encumbering 
articles—a soap- 
box, a_ barrel, 
and a smaller 
keg on the top. 


From the fact that for the past ten years 


upside down, and raised high above the head Mr. Sober has hunted ruffed grouse almost 
entirely—that bird of all the feathered game 


while the shot is fired. 


Next Mr. Sober, sitting in a chair, balances in America that flushes and gets into full 
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SHOOTING THROUGH BARREL BALANCED ON ONE FOOT, 
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he has acquired a mar- 
vellous skill in wing-shooting. Recently he 
made a straight run of thirty-two “downs ” 
on ruffed grouse during a tramp through the 
forest around his home. Again, he brought 
down fifty out of fifty-five fired at. He has 
a record of 537 wild pigeons brought down 
in three days, and at no time did he kill 
more than one bird at a shot. 

In a contest held near his home not long 
since, Mr. Sober broke 100 blue rocks out of 
101 put up. He has killed ninety-six live 
pigeons out of 100 aimed at on the wing at 
twenty-one yards ise, and using one barrel 
only. Ata match of twelve live bats to each 
man, at which seventeen shooters contested, 
Mr. Sober won with a score of eleven killed, 
it being the only match at bats in which 
he has contested. When he attends trap 
matches he invariably makes clean scores at 
glass balls, blue rocks, and live pigeons. 

The most remarkable exhibitions of Mr. 
Sober’s skill are, however, in the trick shoot- 
ing, or, as he terms it, “ rough-and-tumble 
shooting,” in which his scores are fully equal 
to those made by many trap-shooters who 
fire from the shoulder and not in any way 

indicapped. 

Through long practice of these feats 
nany of which he originated—Mr. Sober 

is’ become so expert that he claims he can 
perform more unique shots with the double- 
barrelled shot-gun than any other living man. 


flight most rapidly 
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BACKWARDS THROUGH BARREL WHILE LYING ON THE BACK. 
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He. performs at 
least one hundred 
feats, each shot 
being more mar- 
vellous than the 
preceding one, all 
from different 
positions or under 
new forms of haa- 
dicap. Mr. Sober 
breaks glass balls 
or blue rocks 
from either shoul- 
der, with hand- 
kerchiefs tied 
around both 
barrels of his gun, 
with the barrels 
thrust through 
objects of differ- 
ent sizes, varying 
from a cigar-box 
up to a flour- 
barrel, with his 
gun either side 
up, and in many 
other ways, with wonderful accuracy. He 
even springs his own trap and then breaks 
the target. 

The first gun he used was an old flint lock 
owned by an elder brother, and with that 
the boy killed squirrels and rabbits by the 
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HANDICAPPED BY SOAP-BOX, LARGE 
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hundred (game was plentiful in Pennsylvania His cover-shooting for some ten years has 
then), and with it he downed quails occa- been confined to ruffed grouse, which he 
sionally—on the wing as well. claims is the gamest bird in America; and in 

The first gun he owned he bought for hunting them he uses pointer dcegs which he 
one dollar and a half, and it was a 28in. has himself trained, now having four of 
20-gauge single barrel, which, Mr. Sober them. He has no use for setters in that 
says, was made from pot-metal ; but with it pursuit, for he says that they are too head- 
he did great work on quails and pheasants _ strong and fast and not sufficiently cautious. 
on the wing, and he still has that old gun. Mr. Sober has spent much of his time in 
Next he had another single 28in. 14-gauge the forest hunting out timber lands and 
gun made to order, with which he did fine superintending lumber operations, pursuits 
shooting also. His third gun was a double- that have enabled him to follow his favourite 
barrelled 30in. 14-gauge that weighed 8lb., course of shooting ruffed grouse almost con- 
and with it he dcfeated the best shots  stantly during the proper season. His record 
in Pennsylvania at the trap in pigeon- of the number of those birds killed by him 
shooting. during the past few years is astonishing. He 

For shooting game he now uses a cylinder- has a total for eight years of 814 birds, or 
bore 28in. barrels of either 10 or 12-gauge. an average of over ror each season. 


XLIV.—A HOUSE BUILT IN FOUR AND A HALF HOURS. 


THE methods and time occupied in carry- tioned that he was about to erect a new 
ing out building operations by ordinary work- carpenters’ workshop and expected to have it 
men offer a striking contrast with those up in a few days. The brewer, evidently 
which have been proved possible in America. discrediting the possibility of workmen 
The idea of erecting a two-storied building hastening to complete a contract, waggishly 
measuring 8oft. in length by soft. in width — replied that the building might take as long 
in four and a half hours would cause old- to erect as the Passaic County Court House, 
fashioned artisans to stand aghast, yet this which had occupied five years. To this Mr. 
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unique feat was accomplished a short while Van Kirk retorted that, once he got started 
upon the work, it would take but a very 


ago at Paterson, New Jersey. 
As might be naturally supposed the short while to get it up. 
achievement was the result of a wager. Mr. The brewer, however, was still sceptical of 
Peter S. Van Kirk, 
the head of a large 
firm of contractors 
and builders in 
that town, contem- 
plated erecting a 
new workshop to 
accommodate his 
carpenters. The 
site of the building 
was at the corner of 
Fulton and River 
Streets, two impor- 
tant thoroughfares. 
When the designs 
for the building 
had been com- 
pleted and every- 
thing was practic- 
ally ready for com- 
mencing the work, 
the principal met 
a friend of his, a 
wealthy brewer, : ' ; 
and casually men- ENGAGED ON FIRST FLOOR—BUILDING MATERIAL IN FOREGROUND. 
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his employés 
together and ex- 
plained the wager. 
The men entered 
into the spirit of 
the contest and 
preparations were 
burried forward for 
deciding the bet. 
The men were told 
just what to do, so 
that there should 
be no confusion 
or progress unduly 
impeded in any 
way. The ground 
upon which the 
workshop was to 
be built was 
cleared and all the 
necessary material 
brought upon the 
spot and prepared 
for erection. It 
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the builder’s prowess, and an animated dis- 
cussion followed. One word led to another, 
and at last,exasperated by his friend’s taunts, 
Mr. Van Kirk wagered that he would erect 
the workshop in less than half a working day 
with his own force of men--that is to say, he 
would not requisition the services of any men 
outside of his existing staff for this special 
occasion. The brewer accepted the challenge. 
The wager was for £200, and a supper for 
all the men em- 


REAR VIEW OF HOUSE SHORTLY AFTER COMMENCEMENT. 


[Photo. may be as well to 
explain that the 
building was to be a frame structure—that is 
to say, it was to be built throughout of wood 


in the characteristic American fashion. Of 


course, it would have been absolutely out of 
the question to have raised such a large 


house in so short a space of time with 
ordinary bricks and masonry. 

When all the materials had been conveyed 
to the scene of operations and everything was 
ready for the carrying out of the wager, the 





ployed upon the 
work. The terms 
of the wager stipu- 
lated that the 
building should 
measure 8oft. in 
length by soft. in 
width and be two 
high; the 
S des would be en 
and _ren- 
dered weather- 
proof, the roof 
placed in position, 
and windows and 
doors fixed in 
short, the shop had 
to be completed 
Kc occupancy. 
The bargain 
concluded, the 
contractor called 


stories 


closed 


PUTTING ON THE ROOF, 
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two parties to the bet arrived to see that the 
work was fairly and properly accomplished. 
The news of the wager had spread over the 
town, and a large crowd of curiosity-piqued 
spectators also assembled to witness the 
spectacle. The weather was most unpropi- 
tious for the successful carrying out of the 
wager. A thick pall of snow covered the 
ground and a cold, bleak wind was blowing, 
while the sky was dull and overcast. 

At midday Mr. Van Kirk called together 
and lined up all the men who were to par- 
ticipate in the contest. Punctually as the 
clock struck one the contractor shouted 
“Go.” In than a minute the whole 
gang of men had commenced operations. 
Although every man worked as hard as he 
could, there was no bustle or confusion. 
In less time than it takes to tell the frame- 
work was raised and the men were busily 
engaged in bolting the heavy timbers securely 
together. There was to be no scamping of 
the work. Everything was to be completed 
in just the same manner as if the building 
had been erected under normal conditions. 
As soon as the framework.of one side had 
been fitted together other men set to work 
to attach the boards forming the wall. While 
this was in progress the framework of another 
side was being completed. 

Directly the framework had been erected 
as high as the first floor, another body of 
workmen set to work hoisting into position 
the rafters to support the floor. The men 
went at it with a will. They were so bent 
upon breaking the record that they would 


less 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE HOUSE COMPLETED IN LESS THAN THREE HOURS. 


not pause for a 
minute to permit 
of any photos. 
being taken. In 
our _ illustrations 
the number of 
men employed 
may appear to be 
insignificant, but 
this is explained 
by the fact that 
they were distri 
buted throughout 
the building. 
Each man_ had 
been assigned a 
certain section of 
work to accom- 
plish, and by this 
means there was 
no interference 
with each other's 
part of it. 

Directly the framework for the sides had 
been erected the rafters to the -roof were 
swung into their places and the roofing was 
hurried forward. Simultaneously, therefore, 
workmen were busily employed in attaching 
the sides and the roof of the workshop. The 
windows and doors had to be fixed as the 
work progressed. The roof was covered with 
a rainproof substance. In less than three 
hours the building was finished so far as the 
exterior was concerned. 

The men now entered the building and 
operations were commenced upon the floors 
and the fittings Of the establishment. The 
rafters were already in position, so that it 
was only necessary to lay the floor-boards 
The stairs, however, had to be arranged, and 
this operation alone occupied considerable 
time. The crowd outside followed the wager 
with enthusiastic excitement. Now that the 
men were working in the interior of the 
workshop out of sight they could only 
speculate among themselves by what ar tual 
time the work would be accomplished, and 
some lively betting among themselves was 
the result. ‘They waited patiently for the 
announcement that the task was achieved 
and that Mr. Van Kirk had won his bet. 
Nor had they long to wait. At half-past five 
there was a rousing cheer from the workmen, 
which was taken up with equal avidity by the 
crowd, which testified that the work was 
finished. It was a record feat. The whole 
building had been put up and was ready for 
immediate occupation within the short space 
of four and a half hours! 
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IV.—WINGS. 


‘a PSS ET’S wish for wings,” said 
“ iS) Anthea, when they had 
' lpm found the psammead, and 


*\] were ready to have the day’s 
\ , wish. 

“Oh, do let’s,” said Jane ; 
“it would be like a bright dream of delicious- 
ness.” So the sand-fairy blew itself out, and 
next moment each child had a funny feeling, 
half heaviness and half lightness, on its 
shoulders. The sand-fairy put its head on 
one side and turned its snail’s eyes from one 
io the other. 

“ Not such bad wings,” it said, “ but don’t 
forget they only last till sunset. If you're 
flying too high when the sun goes down— 
well, T'll say no more.” The wings were 
very big and gloriously beautiful, for they 
were soft and smooth, and every feather lay 
neatly in its place. And the feathers were 
of the most lovely mixed changing colours, 
like the rainbow, or iridescent glass, or the 
beautiful scum that sometimes floats on 


water that is not at all nice to drink. 
Vol. xxiv.—14. 














“Oh! but can we fly?” 
Jane said, standing anxiously, 
first on one foot and then on 
the other. 

* Look 
“you're 
wing.” 

“Does it hurt?” asked 
Anthea, with interest, but 
no one answered, for Robert 
had spread his wings and jumped up, and 
now he was slowly rising in the air. He 
looked very awkward in his knickerbocker 
suit—his boots, in particular, hung help- 
lessly, and seemed much larger than when 
he was standing in them. But the others 
cared but little how he looked, or how they 
looked, for that matter; for now they all 
spread out their wings and rose in the air. 
Of course, you all know what flying feels 
like, because everyone has dreamed about 
flying, and it seems so beautifully easy, only 
you never can remember how you did it; 
and, as a rule, you have to do it without 
wings in your dreams, which is more clever 
and uncommon, but not so easy to remem- 
ber the rule for. Now, the four children 
rose flapping from the ground, and you can’t 
think how good the air felt running against 
their faces. Their wings were tremendously 
wide when they were spread out, and they 
had to fly quite a long way apart so as not 
to get in each other’s way. But little things 
like this are easily learned. 


out,” said Cyril, 
treading on my 
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Alt the words in the English dictionary 

and in the Greek lexicon as well are, | find, 

of no use at ail to tell you exactly what it 

feels like to be flying, so I will not try; but 

I will say that to look down on the fields 

and woods instead of along at them is 

something like looking at a beautiful 

live map, where. instead of silly colours 

on paper, you have real moving sunny 

fields and 

woods laid out 

one after the 

other. As Cyril 

said, and I can’t 

think where he 

got hold of such 

a strange expres- 

sion, “It does 

you a fair treat.” 

It was most 

wonderful, and 

more like real 

magic than any 

wish the chil 

dren had _ had 

yet. They 

flapped and 

flew and sailed 

their great 

rainbow wings, 

between green 

earth and blue sky, and 

they flew right over 

Rochester and then 

swerved round towards 

Maidstone, and pre- 

sently they all began to 

feel extremely hungry. 

Curiously enough, this 

happened when they 

were flying rather low, 

and just as they were 

crossing an orchard 

where some early 

plums shone red and 

ripe 

Chey paused on their 
wings. I cannot explain 
to you how this is done, 
but it is something like treading water when 
you are swimming, and hawks do it extremely 
well. 

“Yes, I dare say.” said Cyril, though no 
one had spoken. ‘“ But stealing is stealing 
even if you've got wings.’ 

“Do you really think said Jane, 
briskly. “If you’ve got wings you're a bird, 
and no one minds birds breaking the Com- 
mandments. At least, they may mind, but 
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the birds always do it, and no one scolds 
them or sends them to prison.” 

It was not so easy to perch on a plum 
tree as you might think, because the rainbow 
wings were so very large ; but somehow they 
all managed to 
do it, and the 
plums were cer 
tainly very sweet 
and juicy. 

Fortunately 
it was not till 
they had all had 
quite as many 
plums as were 
good for. them 
that they saw a 
stout man, who 
looked exactly 
as though he 
owned the 
plum-trees, 
come hurrying 
through the 
orchard - gate 
with a_ thick 
stick, and with 
one accord they 
disentangled 
their wings from 
the prass-tnden 
branches and 
began to fly. 

The man 
stopped _ short, 
with his mouth 
open. For he 
had seen the 
boughs of his 
trees moving 
and twitching, 
and he had said 
to himself: 
“Them young 
varmint —at it 
again!” And 
he had come 
out at once 
for the lads of 
the village had taught him in past seasons 
that plums want looking after. And when 
he saw the rainbow wings flutter up out ol 
the plum-tree he felt that he must have 
gone quite mad, and he did not like the 
feeling at all. And when Anthea looked 
down and saw his mouth go slowly open, 
and stay so, and his face become green 
and mauve in patches, she called out: 
“Don’t be frightened,” and felt hastily 
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her pocket for a threepanny-bit with a hole 
in it, which she had meant to hang on a 
ribbon round her neck for luck. She hovered 
round the unfortunate plum owner, and said : 
“We have had some of your plums; we 
thought it wasn’t stealing, but now I am not 
so sure. So here’s some money to pay for 
them.” 

She swooped down towards the. terror- 
stricken grower of plums and slipped the 
coin into the pocket of his jacket, and in a 
few flaps she had re- 
joined the others. 

The farmer sat 
down on the grass, 
suddenly and 
heavily. 


‘HE FARMER SAT DOWN ON THE GRASS, SUDDENLY.” 


_ “Well, I'm blessed!” he said. ‘“ This here 
is what they call delusions, I suppose. But 
the threepenny”—he pulled it out and bit 
it“ thaf’s real enough. Well, from this day 
forth [ll be a better man. It’s the kind of 
thing to sober a chap for life, this is. I’m 
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glad it was only wings, though. I’d rather 
see birds as aren’t there and couldn’t be, 
even if they pretend to talk, than some things 
as I could name.” 

He got up slowly and heavily and went 
indoors, and he was so nice to his wife that 
day that she was quite happy, and said to 
herself, ‘‘ Law, whatever have a-come to the 
man!” and smartened herself up cnd put a 
blue ribbon bow at the place where her 
collar fastened on, and looked so pretty that 
he was kinder than ever. 
So perhaps the winged 
children really did do one 
good thing that day. If so, 
it was the only one — for 
really there is nothing like 
wings for getting you into 
trouble. But, if you are 
in trouble, there is nothing 
like wings for getting you 
out of it. 

This was the case in the 
matter of the fierce dog 
who sprang out at them 
when they had folded up 
their wings as small as 
possible and were going up 
to a farm door to ask for 
a crust of bread and cheese, 


for, in spite of the plums, 


they were soon just as 
hungry as ever again. 

Now, there is no doubt 
whatever that if the four 
had been ordinary wingless 

children that black and fierce dog would have 
had a good bite out of the brown-stockinged 
leg of Robert, who was the nearest. But at 
its first growl there was a flutter of wings, 
and the dog was left to strain at his chain 
and stand on his hind legs as if he were 
trying to fly too. 

They tried several other farms, but at those 
where there were no dogs the people were far 
too frightened to do anything but scream ; 
and at last, when it was nearly four o'clock, 
and their wings were getting miserably 
stiff and tired, they alighted on a church 
tower and held a council of war. 

“We can’t possibly fly all the way home 
without dinner or tea,” said Robert, with 
desperate decision. 

“And nobody will give us any dinner or 
even lunch, let alone tea,” said Cyril. 

“Perhaps the clergyman here might,” 
suggested Anthea. “He must know all 
about angels ; 

“ Anybody could see we’re not that,” said 
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Jane. “Laok at Robert's boots and 
Squirrel’s plaid necktie.” 

“Well,” said Cyril, firmly, “if the 
country you're in won’t sell provisions you 
take them. In wars, I mean. I’m quite 
certain you do. And even in other stories 
no good brother would allow his little sisters 
to starve in the midst of plenty.” 

“Plenty?” repeated Robert, hungrily ; 
and the others looked vaguely round the 
bare leads of the church tower, and 


murmured, “ In the midst of ?” 


“Yes,” said Cyril, impressively. “There is 
1 larder window at the side of the clergy- 
man’s house, and I saw things to eat inside 


chicken and 
It’s rather a 


custard pudding, and cold 
tongue, and pies, and jam. 
high window, but with wings— 

‘** How clever of you!” said Jane. 

“Not at all,” said Cyril, modestly ; “any 
born general—Napoleon or the Duke of 
Marlborough—-would have seen it just the 
same as I did.” 

“It seems very wrong,” said Anthea 

“ Nonsense,” said Cyril. ‘ What was it Sir 
Philip Sydney said when the soldier wouldn’t 
stand him a drink ?—‘ My necessity is greater 
than his.’” 

“We'll club our money, though, and leave 
it to pay for the things, won’t we?” Anthea 
was persuasive, and very nearly in tears, 
because it is most trying to feel enormously 
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hungry and unspeakably sinful at one and 
the same time. 

“Some of it,” was the cautious reply. 

Everyone now turned out his pockets on 
the lead roof of the tower, where visitors for 
a couple of hundred years had cut their own 
and their sweethearts’ initials with pen 
knives in the soft lead. There was five and 
sevenpence halfpenny altogether, and even 
the upright Anthea admitted that that was 
too much to pay for four people’s dinners. 
Robert said he thought eighteenpence. 

And half a crown was finally agreed to be 
** handsome.” 

So Anthea wrote on the back of her last 
term’s report, from which she first tore her 


NOW TURNED OUT HIS POCKETS.’ 


own name and that of the school, the follow 
ing letter :— 

“Dear Reverend Clergyman,—We are 
very hungry indeed because of having to fly 
all day, and we think it is not stealing when 
you are starving to death. We are afraid to 
ask you for fear you should say ‘ no,’ because, 
of course, you know about angels, but you 
would not think we were angels. We will 
only take the necessities of life and no 
pudding or pie, to show you it is not greedi- 
ness but true starvation that forces us to 
make your larder stand and deliver. But we 
are not highwaymen by trade.” 

“Cut it short,” said the others with one 
accord. And Anthea hastily added : 

“Our intentions are quite honourable, 
if you only knew. And here is half a 
crown to show we’ are sincere and grateful. 
Thank you for your kind hospitality.—From 
Us Four.” 

The half-crown was wrapped in this letter, 
and all the children felt that when the clergy 
man had read it he would understand every- 
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thing as well as anyone could who had not 
seen the wings. 

“ Now,” said Cyril, “of course, there’s 
some risk ; we'd better fly straight down the 
other side of the tower and then flutter low 
across the churchyard and in through the 
shrubbery. ‘There doesn’t seem to be any- 
one about. But you never know. The 
window looks out into the shrubbery. It 
is embowered in foliage, like a window in 
a story. I'll go in and 
get the things. Robert 
and Anthea can take 
them as I hand them 
out through the window 

and Jane can keep 
watch — her eyes are 
sharp — and whistle if 
anyone about. 
Shut up, Robert; she 
can whistle quite well 
enough for that, anyway. 
It ought not to be a 
very good whistle—it’ll 
sound more natural and 
bird-like. Now, then 
off we go!” 

I cannot pretend that 
stealing is right. I can 
only say that on this 
occasion it did not look 
like stealing to the 
hungry four, but ap- 
peared in the light of 
. fair and reasonable 
business transaction. 
Chey had never hap- 
pened to learn that a 
tongue—hardly cut into 

-a chicken and a loaf 

bread, and a siphon 
of soda-water cannot be 
bought in shops for half 
a crown. These were the necessaries of life 
which Cyril handed out of the larder 
window when, quite unobserved and with- 
out hindrance or adventure, he had led the 
others to that happy spot. He felt that 
torefrain from jam, apple turnovers, cake, 
and mixed candied peel was a really heroic 
ict—and I agree with him. He was also 
proud of not taking the custard pudding, and 
there I think he was wrong, because if he had 
taken it there would have been a difficulty 
about returning the dish. No one, however 
starving, has a right to steal china pie-dishes 
with little pink flowers on them. ‘The soda 
water siphon was different. ‘They could not 
do without something to drink, and as the 


she sees 


“ THESE 
SARIES 


WERE THE 


WINDOW.” 
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makers name was on it they felt sure it 
would be returned to him wherever they 
might leave it. If they had time they would 
take it back themselves. The man appeared 
to live in Rochester, which would not be 
much out of their way home. 

Everything was carried up to the top of 
the tower and laid down on a sheet of 
kitchen paper which Cyril had found on the 
top shelf of the larder. As he unfolded it 
Anthea said, “I don’t think 
that’s a necessity of life.” 

“Yes, it is,” said he. 
“We must put the things 
down somewhere to cut 
them up, and I heard father 
say the other day people got 
diseases from germans in 
rain-water. Now, there must 
be lots of rain-water here — 


NECES- 
OF LIFE WHICH CVYRIV 
HANDED OUT OF THE LARDER 


and when it dries up the ger- 
mans are left—and they'd get 
into the things and we should 
all die of scarlet fever.” 

“ What are germans ?” 

“ Little waggly things you see with micro- 


scopes,” said Cyril, with a_ scientific air. 
“They give you every illness you can think 
of. I’m sure the paper was a necessary, just 
as much as the bread and meat and water. 
Now, then. Oh, mty eyes, I am hungry!” 

I do not wish to describe the picnic party 
on the top of the tower. You can imagine 
well enough what it is like to carve a chicken 





Ito 


and a tongue with a knife that has only one 
blade —and that snapped off short about half- 
way down. But it was done. Eating with 
your fingers is greasy and not easy—and 
paper dishes soon get to look very spotty and 
horrid. But one thing you can’t imagine, 
and that is how soda-water behaves when you 
try to drink it straight out of a siphon— 
especially a quite full one. But if imagina- 
tion will not help you, experience will, and 
you can easily try it for yourself, if you can 
get a grown-up to give you the siphon. If you 
want to have a really 
thorough experience, put 
the tube in your mouth 
and press the handle 
very suddenly and very 
hard. You. had better 
do it when you are alone, 
and out of doors is best 
for this experiment. 


When the children had done dinner they 
yrew strangely sleepy, and before it was a 
quarter of an hour after dinner they had all 
curled round and tucked themselves up 
under their large, soft, warm wings and were 
fast asleep. And the sun was sinking slowly 
in the west. (I must say it was in the west 
because it is usual in books to say so, for 
fear careless people should think it was 
setting in the east. In point of fact it 
was not exactly in the west either, but 
that’s near enough.) The sun, I repeat, 


was sinking slowly in the west, and the 


THE CHILDREN SLEPT.” 
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children slept warmly and happily on, for 
wings are cosier than eider-down quilts 
to sleep under. The shadow of the 
church tower fell across the churchyard 
and across the vicarage and across the field 
beyond, and presently there were no more 
shadows—and the sun had set and the wings 
were gone. And still the children slept— 
but not for long. Twilight is very beautiful, 
but it is chilly, and you know, however sleepy 
you are, you wake up soon enough if your 
brother or sister happens to be up first and 







pulls your blankets off 
you. The four wingless 
children shivered and 
woke. And there they 
were, on the top of a 
church tower in the dusky 
twilight, with blue stars 
coming out by ones and 
twos and tens and twenties over their heads 
miles away from home, with three and 
three half-pence in their pockets, and a 
doubtful act about the necessities of life to 
be accounted for if anyone found them with 
the soda-water siphon. 

They looked at each other. 
first, picking up the siphon :— 

“We'd better get along down and get rid 
of this beastly thing. It’s dark enough to 
leave it on the clergyman’s doorstep, I should 
think. Come on.” 

There was a little turret at the corner of 


Cyril spoke 
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the tower, and the little turret had a door in 
it. They had noticed this when they were 
eating, but had not explored it, as you 
would have done in their place. Because, 
of course, when you have .wings and can 
explore the whole sky, doors seem hardly 
worth exploring. : 

Now they turned towards it. 

“Of course,” said Cyril, “this is the way 
down.” 

It was. 
inside ! 

And the world was growing darker and 
darker. And they were miles from home. 
And there was the soda-water siphon. 

I shall not tell you whether anyone cried, 
nor, if so, how many cried, nor who cried. 
You will be better employed in making up 
your minds what you would have done if you 
had been in their place. 

When they grew calmer Anthea put her 
handkerchief in her pocket and her arm 
round Jane and said :— 

“It can’t be for more than one night. We 
can signal with our handkerchiefs in the 
morning. They'll be dry then. And some- 
one will come up and let us out ¥ 

“And find the siphon,” said Cyril, 
gloomily, “‘and we shall be sent to prison for 
stealing.” 

“You said it wasn’t stealing; you said 
you were sure it wasn’t.” 

“T’m not sure now,” said Cyril, shortly. 

‘“‘Let’s throw the beastly thing slap away 
among the trees,” said Robert, “then no one 
can do anything to us.” 

“Oh, yes ”"—Cyril’s laugh was not a light- 
hearted one —“and hit some chap on the 
head and be murderers as well as—as the 
other thing.” 

There was a pause. Then Cyril said, 
slowly: “ Look here; we must risk that 
siphon. I'll button it up inside my jacket ; 
perhaps no one will notice it. You others 
keep well in front of me. There are lights 
in the clergyman’s house. They’ve not gone 
to bed yet. We must just yell as loud as 
ever we can. Now, all scream when I say 
‘three.’ Robert, you do the yell like a railway 
engine, and I’ll do the coo-ee like father’s. 
The girls can do as they please. One, two, 
three !” 

A four-fold yell rent the silent peace of the 
evening, anda maid at one of the vicarage 
windows paused with her hand on the blind- 
cord. 

“One, two, three!” Another yell, piercing 
and complex, startled the owls and starlings 
toa flutter of feathers in the belfry below. 


But the door was locked on the 








The maid fled from the vicarage windows 
and ran down the vicarage stairs and into the 
vicarage kitchen, and fainted as soon as she 
had explained to the manservant and the 
cook and the cook’s cousin that she had 
seen a ghost. It was quite untrue, of course, 
but I suppose the girl’s nerves were a little 
upset by the yelling. 

“One, two, three!” The vicar was on his 
doorstep by this time, and there was no 
mistaking the yell that greeted him. 

“Goodness me,” he said to his wife ; “my 
dear, someone’s being murdered in the 
church. Give me my hat anda thick stick 
and tell Andrew to come after me. I expect 
it’s the lunatic who stole the tongue.” And 
he rushed out, dragging Andrew by the arm. 

A volley of yells greeted them. As it 
died into silence Andrew shouted: “ Halloa, 
you there! Did you call?” 

“Yes,” shouted four far-away voices. 

“They seem to be in the air,” said the 
vicar ; “ very remarkable.” 

“Where are you?” shouted Andrew, and 
Cyril replied in his deepest voice, very slow 
and loud :— 

“Church! Tower! Top!” 

“Come down, then,” said Andrew. And 
the voice replied :— 

““Can’t! Door locked !” 

“My goodness!” said the vicar. ‘Andrew, 
fetch the stable lantern. Perhaps it would 
be as well to fetch another man from the 
village.” 

So Andrew fetched the lantern and the 
cook’s cousin, and the vicar’s wife begged 
them all to be very careful. 

They went across the churchyard—it was 
quite dark now—and up the tower. And at 
the top of the tower there was a little door. 
And the door was bolted on the stair side. 

The cook’s cousin, who was a gamekeeper, 
kicked at the door and said :— 

* Halloa, you there !” 

The children were holding on to each 
other on the farther side of the door and 
trembling with anxiousness, and very hoarse 
with their howls. They could hardly speak, 
but Cyril managed to reply, huskily :— 

“ Hailoa, you there !” 

“ How did you get up there ?” 

It was no use saying “We flew up,” so 
Cyril said :— 

“We got up, and then we found the door 
was locked and we couldn’t get down. Let 
us out, do i 

“ How many of you are there?” asked the 
keeper. 

“Only four,” said Cyril. 
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“ Are you armed ?” 

“ Are we what ?” 

“T’ve got my gun handy—so you'd best not 
try any tricks,” saidthe keeper. “If we open 
the door will you promise to come quietly 
down, and no nonsense ?” 

When all the bolts were drawn the keeper 
spoke deep-chested words through the key- 
hole. 

“TI don’t open,” said he, “till you’ve gone 
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like. You won’t believe us; but it doesn’t 
matter. Oh, take us down!” 

So they were taken down and all marched 
into the vicarage study, and the vicar’s wife 
came rushing in. 

The vicar had sunk into a chair, overcome 
by emotion and amazement. 

“ But how did you come to be locked up 
in the church tower ?” asked the vicar. 

“ We went up,” said Robert, slowly, “ and 





“ THE KEEPER SPOKE DEEP-CHESTED WORDS THROUGH THE KEYHOLE. , 


over to the side of the tower. And if one of 
you comes at me I fire. Now——” 

“We're all over the other side,” said the 
voices. 

The keeper felt pleased with himself, and 
owned himself a bold man when he threw 
open that door and, stepping out on to the 
leads, flashed the full light of the stable 
lantern on to the group of desperadoes stand- 
ing against the parapet on the other side of 
the tower. 

He lowered his gun and he nearly dropped 
the lantern. 

“So help me,” 
pack of kiddies!” 

The vicar now advanced. 

“How did you come here?” 
severely. “Tell me at once.” 

“Oh, take us down,” said Jane, catching 
at his coat, “and we'll tell you anything you 


he cried, “if they ain’t a 


he asked, 


we were tired, and we all went to sleep, and 
when we woke up we found the door was 
locked, so we yelled.” 

“T should think you did,” said the’ vicar’s 
wife, “frightening everybody out of their 
wits like this! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves.” 

“We are,” said Jane, gently. 

“‘ But who locked the door? ’asked the vicar. . 

“T don’t know at all,” said Robert, with 
perfect truth ; “do, please, send us home.” 

“Well, really,” said the vicar, “ I suppose 
we'd better. Andrew, put the horse to, and 
you can take them home.” 

So you see they got off better than they 
deserved. Only Martha was very angry and 
swept them to bed in a whirlwind of re 
proaches. And they were condemned to 
spend the next day indoors. Only Robert 
but that belongs to the Tale of the Castle. 

















Vasco 
By ARTHUR 


NE of the fastest and 
exciting ball games in the 
world is Vasco Pelota, or 
basque ball. It originated in 
the Basque provinces of Spain, 
and thence was taken to 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic, where it 
achieved so great a popularity that the man 
who introduced it made a large fortune. 
From South America it found its way into 
Mexico, a splendid stone court being built 


most 





Pelota. 
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wide. Walls enclose it on the two short 
sides and one of the long ones, the fourth 
side being left open. The court is of brick 
and the floor of concrete. The “ frontis,” or 
front wall, against which the play is directed, 
is 4ft. thick and faced with freestone, it 
having been found that brick will not stand 
the constant battering of the ball. The long 
side wall is 35ft. high, but the front wall and 
the “rebote,”° or back wall, are 4oft. in 
height. Above the walls for several feet is 
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THE 


CANCHA,” OR COURT, IN WHICH VASCO PELOTA IS PLAYED, 


From a Photo. by Phelps, San Francisco. 


in the city of Mexico at a cost of 200,000 
silver dollars, or about £20,000. Though 
the Mexicans are not particularly addicted 
to sport, except bull-fighting and cock- 
fighting, the game excited so much public 
interest that in eight months after play began 
the promoters are said to have recouped the 
ost of the construction of the court and to 
ave gathered in a handsome profit as well. 
‘ourts have since been constructed in other 
Mexican cities. 

From Mexico to California is not a very 
ir cry, and there has recently been com- 
leted in San Francisco a “ cancha,” or court, 
hich, though smaller than some of those 
other cities, is still 208ft. long and 35(/t. 
Vol. xxiv.—t6. 


wire netting. The long side wall has upon jt 
white lines 124 ft. apart, which help the 
players, from their knowledge of the degree of 
skill and style of play of their opponents, to 
calculate where the ball is likely to be placed. 
The lines also help the spectators to judge 
of the merits of the various strokes made in 
a team match or tournament. On the front 
wall, at a height of 3ft. from the floor, is a 
strip of metal above which the ball must 
strike. On the floor of the court, at 48ft. 
and 84ft. from the frontis, lines are marked 
within which the ‘service, to be good, must 
be made. To the right of the court is 
a strip of ground about half as wide 
as the court, and in front of the spec- 
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READY 
From a Photo by Hanasler, San Pranciaco. 


TO) SERVE, 


The players often run out 


tators’ seats. 
upon this space to 
have bounded outwards. 
judges and the ball-keeper. The ball-keeper’s 
duties will be explained later. The judges, 
on being appealed to by one of the players, 
decide the point at issue. Their decisions, 
which must be given promptly and are final, 
seem not often to be called for; though, 
when rivalry runs high between teams and the 
sympathies of the spectators are strong, more 
dispute probably arises than when exhibition 
games are being played among a people un 
familiar with the game and the men. 

The ‘ pelota,” or ball, is made of fine 
rubber, with strands of thread wound round 
it, and has a double cover of chamois skin 
It is about as large as a base-ball and weighs 
50z. In team play two or three men 
compose a team. In a team of two the 
“delantero,” or leader, covers the first 
eight rectangles of the court, the trailer, or 
“ zaguero,” covering the last nine. Players 
must take the balls falling in their own 
rectangles, but during the progress of a game 
they may change positions. In a “ quiniela,” 


return balls which 
Here, too, sit the 
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or tournament, six or eight players generally 
take part, each man playing against the field. 
Numbers one and two play first ; the loser 
drops out, and three steps in, until all have 
had their turn. The player who scores the 
greatest number of innings wins, and the one 
who scores the next highest number gets 
7 place.” 

The characteristic feature of the game is 
the “ chistera,” a sickle-shaped implement of 
wicker-work, about 3ft. long and 7in. wide, 
with which the ball is played. It is fastened 
to the hand and wrist by a leather glove, and 
may be worn on either hand, but is almost 
invariably worn on the right. In it the 
ball is caught, either on the volley or at 
the first rebound from the floor. Catch- 
ing the ball is called “resto.” The ball 
is then hurled, as though from a sling, 
against the frontis in such a manner as to 
make it as hard as possible for the opponent 
to return it. The stroke generally employed 
is the back-hand one, the free’ hand being 
used to give greater force to the throw. The 
ball is hurled with surprising speed, and the 
play requires great quickness and agility. 
The definite allotment of the court to par- 
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READY TO RECEIVE THE BALL. 
From a Photo. by Haussler, San Francisco. 





VASCO PELOTA. 
































ANOTHER POSITION TO RECEIVE THE BALL. 
From a Photo. by Haussler, San Francisco 


ticular players renders confusion between the 


partners almost impossible. Sometimes a 
leader may volley a ball which would fall to 
the trailer if allowed to reach the floor, but 
usually he leaves the stroke to his partner. 

Before beginning an innings the _ball- 
keeper offers a box containing a dozen balls 
to the player, who selects one. The leader 
of the team to which the service belongs 
shows the ball selected to the trailer of the 
opposite side, and, when the opponents have 
indicated that they are in position by saying 
“ Lesto,” or ready, the leader stands at the 
goft. base line, bounces the ball, catches it 
in his chistera, and hurls it with sufficient 
force to rebound from the frontis and strike 
the floor between the fourth and seventh lines. 
If the ball is “short” or “long” it is void ; 
two void balls, or faults, give one point to 
the opposite side. Thirty points constitute 
a game. 

Che players wear white duck trousers and 
rubber-soled shoes, the teams being distin- 
guished by the colour of their caps, sashes, 
shirts, or sweaters. The company now play- 
ing pelota in San Francisco consists of Sefor 
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A. Prido, manager ; Sefior Firmin Alonzo, 
a: sistant-manager ; and eighteen players, of 
whom Firmin Yribarren is captain. 

From a spectator’s point of view Vasco 
Pelota is a magnificent game. Instead of 
being shut up in a confined space, as in a 
racquet or hand-ball court, which quickly 
becomes unbearably warm and stuffy, the 
spectators sit in the open air on seats 
arranged in tiers on the long side of the 
court. They can see every detail of a game 
which is exceedingly lively and interesting, 
the play being very fast and the points easily 
understood. Unlike base-ball, intercollegiate 
football, or many other games, pelota can be 
enjoyed at once by the inexpert, non-technical 
spectator. The game is exciting much 
attention in San Francisco, and, if it proves 
financially successful, will doubtless be in- 
troduced into other large cities of the United 
States, and there is no reason why it should 
not be brought to England, where there are 
thousands of athletic lovers of a game like 
“Sport Vasco,” which affords more violent 
and healthful exercise ina short time than 
almost any other now in vogue. 









































RETURNING THE BALL. 
From a Photo. by Haussler, San Francisco, 





Curiostties.* 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are ace epted.) 


S 





A BRIDGE BUILT THROUGH 
A HOUSE 

**This is a photograph of the 
Victoria Bridge, Perth, which 
crosses the River Tay. The 
northern end has been built 
through a house. A _ dispute 
arose to the amount of the 
compensation to be paid for the 
house ; but while litigation was 
going on the bridge was com- 
menced, built through the house, 
and opened, und though it has 
been open about two years the 
ends of the house still stand and 
the interior of the rooms can be 
seen.” —Mr. W. Dunscomb Val- 
lance, 23, Brompton Square, S. W. 


as 





A GOLFING 

CURIOSITY. 

Mr. Max Pem- 
berton, the talented 
author of ** The 
Hovse Under the 
Sea,” the last 
chapters of which 
appear in this issue, 
sends a remarkable 
golfing curiosity. 
The photograph 
shows a golf ball 
driven by A. 
Wyndham, Esq., 
straight on to one 
of the Westward 
Ho! rushes, which 
pierced it so that 
you could hold the 
ball up by the rush. 
It is a remarkable 
thing that a golf 
ball, which is nearly 
as hard as wood, 
should be thus 
spiked on to the 
point of a rush 
which is almost as 
brittle as glass. 
The photograph 
was taken by Herbert Wotton, Esq., the well-known 
Mid-Surrey golfer. 


SCHOOLROOM “STACKING.” 
**T send you a photograph of my room as it looked 
one night when I came back from class. Every Fresh- 


man must have his room ‘stacked’ hy the sophomores, 
so my turn came in due course. They climbed over the 
transom and literally stacked everything in one 
corner of the room. Every garment had at least one 
hard knot in it, and some of them had two or three. 
Over a thousand stamps I had collected, which were 





loose in a box, were scattered over the whole room. 
Six packs of playing-cards were also thrown in the 
‘stack.’ My tooth-brush was put in the water- 
pitcher and coal-oil was poured over it. Nothing but 
the map on the wall was left in its place. The stackers 
hung out a sign from the window, ‘Stack.’ Of 
course, every student saw the sign and came up to see 
how the room looked. It was past twelve o'clock 
that night before I gut my bed down so as to sleep on 
it. The ‘stacking’ is not done with any malicious 
intention ; only for fun and pastime.”—Mr. Gordon 
Stuart, Agricultural College, Michigan. 











* Copyright, 1902, by George Newnes, Limited, 
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AN .EXPLOSION FREAK. 

**This photograph apparently represents a coat 
thrown by its owner upon the branches of a tree. It 
reached its position, however, in a very peculiar 
manner, actually being blown over 5o0oft. by an 
explosion of nitro-glycerine at Snannopin, Pennsyl- 
vania. Thecoat was hanging in the engine-room of 
the nitro-glycerine factory, and was thrown into the 
air, yet, strange to say, not a hole was torn in it. 
Another strange freak of the explosion was to hurl a 
piece of box cover and lodge it in the same tree 
which supports the cuat. The explosion occurred 
in what is known as the mixing-house, which was 
torn into pieces the size of kindling wood.”— 
Mr. D Allan Willey, Baltimore, 
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THE MOON IN A TENNIS-BALL, 


‘* This photograph is apparently one of the‘crescent 
moon through a telescope ;* in reality, however, 
it is a photograph of a lawn-tennis ball fixed against 
a black piece. of cloth in a dark room, the light 
being caused by 
burning a_ piece 
of magnesium 
wire, which must 
be kept in one 
place. By alter- 
ing the position 
of the light a full, 
half, or crescent 
moon can be 
taken. The rough- 
ness of a tennis- 
ball cover is about 
equivalent to the 
formation of the 
surface of the 
moon, and the 
inequalities of the 
flannel present 
a curiously exact 
likeness to the 
appearance of the 
volcanic ranges 
as seen through 
a telescope of 
moderate mag- 
nifying power.” — 

Mr. C. S. Lawrence, 
Caterham. 


Road, Stanstead, 


Willey 


WHAT IS THIS? 

** The white streak across the bottom half of this 
photo. is a donkey’s ear ; the object at the end of it is 
a camel ladened with dry sticks. I photographed the 
enclo-ed picture whilst on the back of a donkey, 
intending to take the back view of a laden camel, 
but the donkey moved his ear, thus causing this 
extraordinary photo.” Mr. Malcolm Campbell, 
Northwood, Chislehurst, Kent. 





AN INGENIOUS DENTIST. ! 
** This rather odd photogr uph is that of a 
cast taken by a dentist of Bordeaux of his 
own nose and face, and sent to me for the 


purpose of fitting eyeglasses to his nose. 


Rather an ingenious idea and a very good 
substitute, since the man could not come 
to Paris himself.”—Mr. E. B. Meyrowitz, 
Optician, 3, Rue Scribe, Paris. 
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property of Paulet St. John, Esq., that in the month 

of September, 1733, leaped into a chalk-pit 25ft. 

deep a-foxhunting with his master on his back. And 

in October, 1734, he won the Huntets’ Plate on 

Worthy Downs, and was rode by his owner and 

entered in the name of *‘ Beware Chalk Pit.”’ That 

this inscription is still to be seen is due to the fact of 

its renewal in 1870 by the Right Hon. Sir William 

Heathecte, Baronet.”,—Mr. H. C. Shelley, Carlton 

Lodge, Palmerston Road, Bowes Park, N. 
. ; jm THE EYE OF A BEETLE. 

IS THIS THE TINIEST LIVING BABY? **The eyes of insects may be described as hemi- 

**This photograph is a portrait of little Elmer spheres placed on each side of the head. The reason 

Clayton, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clayton, of for this shape will be evident when we consider the 

Los Angeles, who is surely one of the tiniest of living difference existing between these and the eyes of the 

habies. He is healthy and lively, and at the age of | human subject. In man the eyes are adjustable, by 

two weeks weighed an ounce over two pounds, having their muscles, so as to traverse an angle of vision of 

gained a little over half a pound since birth, The some 60deg. to 8odeg. The mechanism by which 
picture shows him 
cuddled into a small 
clinner- plate, snugly as 
you please. The like- 
ness of so dainty a 
gentleman may be of 
interest to your ‘ Curi- 
osities’ readers.” —Mr. 
John L. Von Blon, Los 


Angeles, California. 


A MONUMENT TOA 
HORSE. 


‘There are many 
monuments to horses 
scattered over Eng- 
land, but it is ques- 
tionable whether any 
one of them can 
compete with that at 
Farley, Hampshire, in 
usefulness. Standing 
on the summit of a 
mound, which in itself 
is at a high elevation, 
the Farley Horse 
Monument has been a 
conspicuous landmark 
for many generations. 
There is a chamber inside the monument, and an 
inscription on the wall tells all that is known about 
the structure: ‘ Underneath lies buried a horse, the 


this is effected in man is entirely absent in insects, 
but is compensated for by a hemispherical arrange- 
ment of numerous lenses situated on the convexity of 
the cornea. This is well shown 
in the accompanying photo-micro- 
graph of a vertical section of the 
eye of a dragon-fly. The lenses 
occupy the centres of hexagonal 
depressions within the cornex, 
and each transmits an image of 
the surrounding scene, but not in 
a multiform character, as the 
images received are carried by the 
optical rods within the eye and 
are received as one image by the 
retina and are united in one 
conception. This hemispherical 
arrangement of the lenses allows 
the insect a wide range of vision, 
a provision doubtless favourable 
to vigilance. As a proof of this I 
enclose the portrait—or should I 
say portraits ?— of a gentleman re 
flected through the cornea! lenses 
of a beetle.”.—Mr. T. Charters 
White, 26, Belgrave Road, S.W. 
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A REMARKABLE DOG. 

**T send you a photograph of my old brown 
retriever dog, Shot, who was twenty-two years old 
last January. He has not missed a shooting season 
for many, many years, and his nose is absolutely as 
good as ever it was, if not better. He is very 
slightly affected in his sight, but absolutely deaf as a 
post, and works by signs from me only, as I 
fortunately always taught him to do. He is the 
cleverest dog imaginable at all sorts of shooting, and 
in the photo., which I took on his birthday in 
January last after shooting, you see him surrounded 
by the duck, snipe, and golden plover, and I may 
mention that he picked me up thirty-three grouse at 

one drive two years 
ago only, so you see 
he is as active as he 
looks.” —Captain E. 
P. Brooke, Ravens- 
craig, Conway, 
North Wales. 


THE HUMAN 

TELESCOPE 

** This interesting 
photo. is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Jack 
Lynn, the well- 
known society en- 
tertainer and eldest 
son of the famous 
Dr. Lynn. The 
telescope is in two 
parts, and is fas- 
tened by an ordinary 
leather belt to any 
person or thing. By 
getting the front and 
back parts in line, 
one is able to see 
perfectly right 
through the obstacle 
and to ‘focus and 
use the instrument 
as an ordinary tele- 
scope; in fact, 
objects are seen 
more distinctly 
other opaque substance 
rvenes. This telescope was awarded the 
loma at the Inventions Exhibition, April, 
1.”"—Mr. A. C. Lambe, 207, High Street, Stoke 
wington, N. 
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CORMORANT’S NEST MADE OUT OF 
STEEL-WIRE, 

**The nest shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph is a wonderful curiusity 
for two reasons: the locality in which 
it was found and the material of which 
it was constructed. A party of officers 
and men from one of the ships on the 
South African ‘station went to visit the 
wreck of H.M.S. Syéz//e (which, it will 
be remembered, was wrecked off Lam- 
bert’s Bay, on the south-west coast of 
Africa, about a year ago). One of the 
officers, who had climbed up into the 
*look - out’ at the mast - head, found 
there a cormorant’s (/Phalacrocorax 
nigra) nest containing five eggs. On 
closer inspection the nest was seen to 
be made up of bits of sea-weed firmly 
bound together and interwoven. with 

cordage and stuut steel-wire from the rigging. The 


nest and egys are being sent toa London museum.” 





Photo. by Alfred 
Surgeon C. Marsh 
Simon’s Bay, S.A. 


Moysey, Esq. .N. — Staff- 
Beadnell, ‘ari acouta, 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 

‘*Heie is a striking example of tropical growth, 
being a creeper from a West African jungle, which 
had so entwined itself around a tree that the life was 
strangled out of 
the latter. There 
is now a_ hollow 
within the con- 
volute creeper, 
and no remains 
of the tree which 
served as support 
in the first in- 
stance. The huge 
size of the creeper 
is also remark- 
able, as may be 
judged by com- 
paring it with the 
chair on which it 
stands.”—Mr. C. 
S. Sargisson, 
* Glenthorn,” 
Strensham Hill, 
Moseley, Birming- 
ham. 





THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 





A PICTURE IN CORK. 

Cork’ is, perliaps, the most difficult substance in 
the world to lend itself to the knife of the sculptor. 
The above beautiful carving in this material occupied 
the artist for a period of four weeks, and was 
designed and executed to the order of Mr. John 
Smith, cork merchant, of Aberdeen. It is generally 
conceded to be one of the most beautiful cork 
pictures in the world, and depicts the Brig of 
Balgownie, which crosses the River Don, in Aber- 
deenshire, and which has been immortalized by 
Byron in the famous lines : 

Brig o' Balgownie, black as your wa’, 
A mare's a foal, a mither's a son, 
Doon ye shall fa’. 
That prophecy has never been fulfilled, however, 
for the bridge still stands its ground and remains one 
of the prettiest places in Aberdeen. The above 


picture comprises thousands of cork filings. 


NAPOLEON'S MAGIC TABLE. 

** This table is one of the greatest curiosities from 
the time of the Grand Emperor, who had it in his 
study at the Castle of St. Cloud. After the death of 
Napoleon it was bought in London by Baron 
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Rehausen, Swedish Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James at that time. It is now owned through 
inheritance by one of the foremost families of the 
Swedish nobility. Inside the drawer of the table is 
pasted an old slip on which is printed a description, 
which in modernized English reads as follows: ‘ The 
Emperor Napoleon was highly delighted with this 
extraordinary work of art. It formed the surface of 
one of the tables in his study, and was always shown 
to all foreigners of distinction who visited the 
Imperial Court. It is a painting, whose resem- 
blance to what it represents is the most illusive ever 
produced by the genius of man. One may look at 
this strange production of art in different lights—the 
pieces of money, the fragment of broken glass, the 
pen-knife, water, and cards retain an equally illusive 
appearance as the observer moves round the table — 
but it requires a very minute examination to discover 
all the truly magical wonders it possesses.’ In these 
times, when relics of Napoleon I. are eagerly sought 
for, the present whereabouts and the picture of this 
masterpiece should certainly interest all connoisseurs.” 
—Mr. Alfred Lindgren, care of Aktiebolagst, 
Nordiska Kreditbanken, Stockholm. 





“THE GONDOLIER FELL UPON ME FROM BEHIND.” 


(See page 125.) 





